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Mike Slaughter, D. Min. 
The context is Hillcrest Baptist Church, of Columbus, Ohio, whose outreach ministry 
needed attention and consideration to build connections with their neighborhood. This 
project examined how a church sponsored community gardening ministry has the 
potential to integrate a lifestyle practice of Christian hospitality. The hypothesis is that an 
inviting and multigenerational ministry strengthens relationships, team collaboration, and 
partnerships for the purposes of connecting a congregation with their neighborhood. A 
qualitative methodology included a survey, interviews, and field notes. The data 


demonstrated that community gardening promotes a Christian lifestyle of hospitality and 


builds stronger and vibrant neighborhoods. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Vines of Life Community Garden (VOLCG) is sponsored by Hillcrest Baptist 
Church, of Columbus, Ohio, which was founded in the 1920's as a mission church on the 
Westside of the city to proclaim the love of Jesus Christ to all people. Their dynamic 
family ministry continues to grow while their outreach focus has been secondary. Many 
people in the congregation have become disheartened by the rapidly declining | 
neighborhood with many challenges, including crime, substance abuse, poverty, and 
prostitution. 

Amid these challenges the congregation is exploring ways to build relationships 
with their neighbors. The project looks at the development of a community garden as a 
potential life-giving outreach ministry that builds healthy relationships between the 
congregation and neighbors. It 1s crucial for the congregation to work in collaboration 
with their neighbors and begin building partnerships with organizations to enhance the 
health and vitality of the neighborhood. 

The expected results are that the neighbors and members of the congregation will 
work together for the purposes of promoting healthy lifestyles, learning how to grow a 
sustainable and organic garden, providing educational opportunities for children and 
youth, strengthening an intergenerational ministry where more seasoned gardeners 


mentor and assist new gardeners, and growing and sharing food with a local food pantry. 


Chapter One, "The Ministry Focus,” summarizes my spiritual autobiography and 
spiritual journey in preparation for ministry in the context of this project. 

In Chapter Two, I address "The State of the Art in this Ministry Model." This 
chapter includes pertinent literature from contemporary writers who speak to the theme of 
Christian hospitality in the life of the church community. The works of Christine Pohl, 
Margaret Scott, and several other authors have provided a comprehensive understanding 
of Christian hospitality, building relationships, and the Eucharist as essential for building 
community. 

Chapter Three, "Theoretical Foundation," describes a three part foundation from a 
Biblical, Historical, and Theological perspectives pertaining to living a life of hospitality, 
fostering relationships, and building partnerships with others. The two main biblical texts 
discussed in this project consist of Genesis 18:1-15 and Luke 14:15-24. These texts 
demonstrate the importance of welcoming and inviting of all people to experience God's 
hospitality as foundational for living more hospitably. In addition, this chapter includes a 
summary of St. Benedict's Rule fifty-three as the historical foundation for this project and 
how it may be integrated in our churches today. Also, this chapter provides an account of 
the how a shared Eucharist can unite people together and with God. 

Chapter Four, "Methodology," consists of the three methods used in this project 
that included a survey, one-on-one interviews, and field notes. The survey was distributed 
to twenty six participants from the congregation and neighborhood. The one-on-one 
interviews comprised of eleven participants who volunteered in the garden on a weekly 
basis. The field notes were recorded since 2012 at the onset of the gardening ministry. 


The data collection and outcomes provided ample information to support the hypothesis 


that a community garden can be a vital ministry opportunity for building relationships in 
an urban neighborhood. 

Chapter Five, "Field Experience," describes the start of VOLCG, the actual 
implementation of this project, a detailed explanation of the methodology used, and a 
summary of the outcomes for each method. This chapter highlights the development of 
the garden team members and the establishment of partnerships with different 
organizations as instrumental for the sustainability of the gardening ministry. In addition, 
this is where I describe the construction of the actual garden, the community celebrations, 
and worship experiences held at the garden. 

Chapter Six, "Reflection, Summary, and Conclusion," offers all summations of 
the gathered information and data collection. This concluding chapter includes how the 
project has impacted my understanding and view of the missional church and how the 
project could serve as a guide for future projects looking at building community across 


various disciplines of Christian ministry. 


CHAPTER ONE 
MINISTRY FOCUS 


Spiritual Autobiography 


My parents were immigrants from Southern China who settled in Chinatown, 
New York City during the late 1960’s. I was fortunate to have grown up with a large 
family with both parents, three sisters, maternal grandmother, and extended relatives 
living within the five boroughs in New York City. Our culture embraced the importance 
of building multigenerational relationships, where the extended family lived in the same 
home or within walking distance. We lived in the Knickerbocker Village apartment 
community located on the lower east side of Manhattan. This low income community 
comprised a multiethnic and multigenerational setting. 

Our home was to an extent a hospitality house where families and friends visited 
often. My parents' love for cooking and entertaining welcomed neighbors and guests to 
frequent their humble abode and partake in lunch and dinner. Our door was always open 
even for unannounced guests. Having lived in a low income lifestyle during my formative 
years, | watched my parents take delight in preparing elaborate meals for large family 
gatherings. On many occasions, my family gave generously to the homeless by giving 
food and extra change. From my earliest memories, my parents modeled the importance 


of sharing resources. 


During family gatherings, the adults played the popular game of Chinese ma jong 
where they sat around the table for hours that always included some kind of meal. Some 
events lasted for two days with food and music throughout the evening. The children 
entertained themselves with various games of hide and seek and simple board games. 
With limited financial resources, my sisters and I invented games and activities reusing 
and recycling old cardboard, paper, and plastic containers as props for fun and creating 
homemade toys and games. In addition, outdoor play was essential and encouraged on a 
daily basis. We spent many hours playing at nearby children’s playgrounds, including 
Central Park and the well loved sand park. 

My parents valued education and had great expectations for each daughter to 
excel in school. My elementary school located two blocks from our apartment was a 
multi ethnic and diverse community that consisted predominantly of low income families. 
With my parents working long hours, my eldest sister took on the role as "little mother" 
and was responsible in helping each sibling complete her homework assignments and 
household chores. My mother and maternal grandmother were women of strong faith and 
reinforced biblical teaching and practices on a daily basis. They were first introduced to 
Christianity in China by Southern Baptist Missionaries. My mother attended a Christian 
school for girls and became a Christian during her teen years, whereas my father was 
disinterested in any kind of church life. He worked as head chef in several large Chinese 
Restaurants throughout New York City. He loved cooking and experimenting with 
recipes and was less interested in the long hours as a professional chef. He continued to 


work long hours to support his family and extended family living overseas. 


My family attended Trust In God Baptist Church affiliated with the Southern 
Baptist Denomination in Chinatown, New York. My sisters and I spent each summer 
attending church camp and Vacation Bible School. My Sunday school teachers were 
instrumental in sharing the love of Jesus Christ and introduced me to the Bible. It was my 
teachers who inspired my sisters and I to learn Bible songs and recite Bible verses. It was 
through these relationships and experiences that I learned how to pray and worship God 
at a very young age. 

My maternal grandmother and I shared a special relationship. She showed me the 
importance of a strong faith and deep prayer life as vital for overcoming hardship and 
challenges. She was exceptionally outspoken about her faith and sought many 
opportunities to witness to her coworkers. I watched her health decline until she died 
when I turned seven years old. Despite our few years together, I had fond memories of 
the times I accompanied her at work in a garment factory. I quickly learned the 
importance of hard work and diligence. | watched my grandmother save her hard earned 
wages, which amounted to a few dollars and pennies, but she consistently distributed 
food and hand-outs to the homeless. This significant relationship continues to bring 
meaning and purpose in my life, reminding me of feeding the poor. 

My family and I moved to Staten Island, New York in 1982. My parents sought to 
earn a better living and encourage their children to receive a well rounded education. At 
that time, Staten Island was a growing suburb with numerous opportunities for business 
entrepreneurship. Since my parents loved cooking and experimenting with recipes, they 


embarked on a new journey as owners of a Chinese Takeout. We had the business for 


over fourteen years and continue to have fond memories of the many relationships that 
grew over time. 

Moving to anew community required many adjustments and we grew up quickly 
learning how to endure racial discrimination first hand from classmates and neighbors. 
Racial discrimination was real and difficult, especially witnessing different students 
staring and mocking us with Asian slurs. There were many days when we feared for our 
safety. Having experienced many disturbing episodes of discrimination and racism, God 
continued to deliver us from our fears. Amidst facing so many changes and racism, my 
family and J stayed connected with our church family. Traveling to Chinatown every 
Sunday was like returning home, a safe haven. I learned that overcoming racism and 
discrimination required trust and obedience in God to release the frustration and anguish 
that built up over time. 

In addition, my family and I developed many close friendships and business 
associates. These relationships provided encouragement and support when we endured 
hardships. During my sophomore year in college, a Chinese gang robbed and terrorized 
my family on one frightful evening. The disturbing and terrifying experience watching 
the gangs harass my parents with threats and guns strengthened my faith. At the moment 
of fear and violence, we witnessed first-hand the Holy Spirit release us from the situation 
and surround us with peace. We prayed loud and clear in front of the gang members and 
immediately the gangs ran away apologetically. Several months after the incident, my 
father made a profession of faith and was baptized. His testimony is one that was greatly 
due to this horrible act of terror, but it was a moment where God's grace transformed his 


life. 


With the ongoing racism in our community, my sisters and I always felt safe on 
the tennis court. It was a sport that required personal determination and constant training. 
I learned how to play tennis during middle school and devoted long hours to working 
with a tennis coach. With my coach’s encouragement and support, I grew in confidence 
as a tennis player and a student. My team and I had opportunities to play on the US Open 
tennis courts and helped capture the New York City Mayor’s Cup in high school. Tennis 
helped me to stay determined and focused not only on the game, but in the day to day. 
Also, I learned that tennis practice produces refined skill and strength to endure trials and 
difficulties. I also gained new insights that playing hard balanced with fun is key to a 
successful tennis match. Tennis showed me the importance of daily physical exercise. 
Healthy nutrition and ample sleep as necessary components for living a more healthy and 
balanced life. Tennis also taught me that personal training and team spirit are key to a 
more united team. 

I loved going to church and enjoyed being in fellowship with my Sunday school 
teachers and friends. At age thirteen, my pastor and youth leader led me to saving faith at 
a church annual summer retreat in Pennsylvania. From that life changing experience, | 
attended many summer retreats and was involved with many church related ministries. 
My pastor recognized my spiritual gifts and talents and mentored me throughout high 
school and college. My church mentors trained and equipped me to become a children’s 
and youth leader during college and as a young adult. With the help from my pastor and 
Sunday school teachers, [ was encouraged to seek Bible verses to strengthen and equip 
me for life and ministry. John 3:16, Proverbs 3, Isaiah 40, and Philippians 3:14 have been 


foundational in my life and are sources of encouragement and hope. 


In high school, I sensed a call of God to become a missionary to the poor and to 
serve overseas in China. The church continued to encourage me in my spiritual journey 
and provided numerous summer short term mission opportunities. Having had such a 
powerful and significant experience as a youth in the church, | encountered an entirely 
different response as a young college graduate and teacher. As a young adult actively 
engaged in teaching and equipping youth, I discovered that my church family did not 
affirm my role as a woman in ministry. Amidst the challenges from the church 
leadership, I continued to lead the youth group with perseverance and diligence. I was 
fortunate to have older sisters who kept me accountable with my teaching responsibilities 
and spiritual journey. 

In 1992, I enrolled at Hunter College and studied Elementary Education and Art 
History. My fondness for art and art history sparked new interests and weekly visits to 
museums and art galleries. | spent a year working as an intern at a prominent art gallery 
on the Upper East Side. This enjoyable experience energized my studies and I learned to 
integrate these interests in my student teaching. In my sophomore year, I served with the 
Chinese Christian Fellowship and worked closely with Intervarsity Christian Fellowship 
creating opportunities to bridge the gap between the two Christian fellowship 
organizations on campus. With persistence and prayer, both Christian groups began 
meeting for special events, conducting bible studies, and celebrating worship in Central 
Park. | watched both fellowship groups work collectively towards a common goal of 
ministering to students on campus and serving others. There were many challenges and 
fears from each fellowship group. The common fears involved losing their fellowship 


identity and the concern over whose theology compromised. 
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Another prominent experience occurred at a Steve Camp music concert during 
college where I felt God's prodding to serve overseas as a missionary. I connected with 
Child Evangelism Fellowship (CEF) and served as a summer missionary in Germany, 
New Zealand, and throughout New York City. Several CEF missionaries became my 
mentors for a few years and engaged me in teaching bible-based clubs for children. Their 
mentoring taught me the importance of joy and love in outreach service. 

These profound moments opened new doors for growth and challenges that 
eventually led me to a teaching position at a Christian elementary school. My time as a 
professional teacher encouraged me to communicate my faith more openly and honestly. 
My teaching mentor and supervisor was a woman of prayer who encouraged me to grow 
deeper in my faith and to share the gospel more fervently. In addition, I was eager to 
further my studies in education and I completed a master’s degree in education from St. 
John's University in 1999, The master’s program sparked new ideas and interests in 
teaching special needs students, those struggling in reading. Once again God intervened 
and pressed on my heart to consider the academically challenged students and provided 
me with patience and endurance. 

God provided a unique mission opportunity to serve in New Zealand for six 
weeks. This experience allowed substantial opportunities to proclaim the gospel and lead 
others to personal faith. This came with opposition and challenges as well. My teaching 
partner and | experienced discrimination, racism, and sexism on this mission trip. This 
experience strengthened my relationship with Jesus Christ and enhanced my teaching 
abilities. Moreover, the challenges reminded me to stay aligned with the Holy Spirit and 


speak with boldness and truth. 
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In 1997, I met Steve, and later in 2001, we were married in Staten Island, New 
York. During our courtship, Steve was instrumental tn helping me to seek more education 
and to consider full time Christian ministry. God uniquely positioned Steve in my life 
offering protection and support from the hostility and negativity of the leadership team at 
TIGBC. They raised concern over my teaching and my role as a woman leader. 
Simultaneously, God was preparing me for seminary education and I accepted the call to 
Christian ministry. God opened the door for me to attend Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary (Palmer Theological Seminary) in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1999. Having 
enrolled as a student in the mission track, God took me on another twist, guiding me to 
switch programs, and I enrolled in the Master of Divinity track. I served as an intern and 
associate pastor at Malvern Baptist Church (MBC), graduated in 2003 and was ordained 
in 2004. God used my seminary educational experience and pastoral internship to affirm 
my call and gifts for pastoral ministry. My mentor and professors trained and equipped 
me with new teaching and leadership skills. | was blessed to have two mentors, one male 
and one female, who modeled collaborative team work as the basis for transformative 
leadership in the church community. At MBC, I discovered the importance of being 
accountable to my mentors and the church leadership team. This experience expanded my 
leadership capabilities as I helped develop a small group ministry, lead a youth ministry, 
and assist with a prayer ministry. MBC also taught me how to understand and embrace 
church dynamics and cultures as their church DNA. Gathering church historical data 
helped me gain a larger perspective of their strengths, weaknesses, vision, and mission. In 
addition, the internship allowed my husband, Steve and I to serve alongside each other in 


ministry as we prepared worship services and led special youth events. 
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In the year 2005, our son Samuel was born, and we moved to Ohio due to Steve’s 
new job at The Ohio State University. After moving to Ohio and becoming a full time 
mom, my role as pastor was put on hold. J sought ministry opportunities and God 
provided me with different volunteer ministry work. During 2006-2010, I served as a 
volunteer Sunday school teacher and co-led a mom's group at Gethsemane Lutheran 
Church, and in 2008 our daughter Phoebe was born. Juggling home life and volunteer 
ministry work, in 2010, God opened the door for me to consider applying for a doctorate 
in ministry program. Concurrently, God was affirming my call as pastor and preparing 
me to step in faith and look for my next placement. Having been a full time mom since 
2005, I needed to embark on the new journey and explore my call after years in hiatus. In 
addition, desiring a pastoral role in an American Baptist denominational church, God led 
my family and J to attend HBC and start a community gardening ministry. 

My biblical understanding of creation and the environment is aligned with my 
advocacy work caring for the earth and environment. Over the past few years, I have 
become deliberate in active physical training. I recently integrated biking and strength 
training in my daily exercise schedule. I have become a learner of more healthful eating 
and desire to promote the local foods movement which I see as necessary from an 
environmental stewardship perspective. These new insights have evolved over the past 
few years and continue to relate to my vision of ministry serving the poor. I see my 
spiritual journey coming together with my opportunities for ministry. My family who 
showed me the importance of diligence, education, team collaboration, relationships, 
generosity, hospitality, faith, strength, and feeding others especially the poor, planted the 


seeds of my comprehensive understanding of a Christ centered ministry. 
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God had prepared my childhood, youth, and adult life by providing me with a 
comprehensive understanding of team collaboration and partnership as key for life 
learning and growth. Having had wise teachers and mentors in my journey, I know that 
my ministry scope is a combination of team work, accountability, inclusivity, and 
building relationships. Developing relationships and connecting people to others through 
service and outreach opens new doors for learning and growth. My understanding of a 
team model concept creates open communication and cultivates team leadership 
development. As I see the merger of my spiritual journey, call, gifts, and interests, I have 
become an advocate for gardening and building community not only in the church but in 
the larger community. I seek new and fresh opportunities to engage others in community 
conversation of faith and gardening. I hope working with neighbors and community 
groups will allow community gardens to become vibrant places of hope and peace. 

Tending to gardens allows people to experience the five senses tn a practical and 
concrete way. It provides the gardener an outlet from the noise and fast paced society 
with a chance to be in a peaceful and tranquil environment while tending the garden. 
Garden work involves team work, striving to produce a bountiful harvest for the low 
income community and the enhancement of health and nutrition. It includes leadership 
development for children and youth. 

Community gardening ministries have the potential to help create job opportunity 
and ownership where people will gain confidence and purpose in living. This gardening 
ministry concept is a culmination of bridging social, economic, and racial divides through 


sharing a garden space where each person is uniquely important and vital for the 
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maintenance and growth of the garden. Gardeners will experience personal growth, gain 
educational knowledge, and deepen relationships through team spirit and unity. 

As I started sharing my passion for faith and stewardship of God's creation, I have 
listened to others share stories of hope and joy in green spaces. They hope that gardens 
can help feed families and promote healthy lifestyles and serve as an avenue for 
conversation and connecting people together. I have come to a realization that we live in 
a high stress society where people need peace and joy in their lives. Many live a life of 
worry and suffer emotionally in different ways. With these new discoveries, | am 
motivated to impact the church community through advocacy work for healthful living 
and healthful lifestyle transformation. I seek to help others discover the power of 
gardening in their personal lives as well as in the local community and at the national 
level. Gardens are more than places of beauty, but they provide concrete help for people 
who need food. As I learn to partner with educational and social activists, medical 
professionals, community organizers, churches, and individuals, the interconnection of all 
these aspects is becoming more of a reality for me. Understanding the interrelationships 
between these varying groups creates a fuller picture of God’s Kingdom purpose. This is 
just the beginning of personal and community transformation, bridging the gap to those 
living on the fringes so others will experience true joy and purpose in Jesus Christ found 


in a garden. 
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Context Analysis 


Hillcrest Baptist Church 


Hillcrest Baptist Church (HBC) was established ninety years ago by a group of 
men who met in a small building on the West Side of Columbus, Ohio. HBC purchased 
the existing church building on 2480 W. Broad Street in the 1920’s. The building was 
originally built as a theater company to open up on the site of West Broad Street and 
Eldon Avenue. The theater company filed for bankruptcy thus allowing the growing HBC 
congregation to purchase the site. HBC is an active member of the American Baptist 
Churches of Ohio /USA denomination (ABCUSA). They have grown over the years with 
a population showing somewhat of a steady incline over the decades. With a stable HBC 
leadership that has taken the church to new heights, and declines due to economic 
depression, many families have dispersed to other suburbs of Central Ohio in Franklin 
County. — 

The outskirts of Central Ohio were once farming communities, but now include 
rapidly growing housing developments with countless subdivisions and strip malls that 
attracts families with children. As a result, urban schools and neighborhoods have 
suffered from the suburban flight, leaving a depressed and neglected downtown area and 
urban community. According to the census bureau 2010, the population of the State of 
Ohio is 11,536,504; Franklin County has a population of 1,163,414; the city of Columbus 
City has a population of 787,033; Hilltop neighborhood has 58,628 residents; and HBC 
has approximately 150 attendees on a given Sunday. The Hilltop area consists of sixteen 


square miles with a population of approximately 3,600 per square mile. 
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HBC its situated in the Hilltop area, the western vicinity of Columbus Ohio. 
Hilltop was first inhabited by mound-building Indian tribes. Lucas Sullivant, a surveyor 
settled in Hilltop who acquired 1600 acres, became one of the first residents in the area. 
In the 1870’s, Columbus State Hospital for the Insane was established under the 
leadership of Governor Rutherford B. Hayes. About 1878, the hospital was completed 
and remained opened until the late 1980’s. The Ohio Department of Transportation 
eventually opened up on the site in 1997 after the deteriorating hospital was demolished. 

Columbus is the state capital of Ohio, (well known as the Buckeye State), is a 
diverse college town, and prides itself as a rich cultural setting for local foods, 
community gardens, art, music, and the performing arts. In addition, Columbus is 
surrounded by areas of wealth and poverty. Inner city neighborhoods throughout 
Columbus have been on a steady decline due to the suburban flight and economic 
downturn. Suburban areas have flourished and seen an increase in home value causing 
people to steer clear of central city neighborhoods. The east and west side of Columbus 
have suffered from troubling economic decline, with businesses closing at a high rate: 
some schools have suffered from reduced funding, churches have lost membership, and 
neighborhood green spaces have taken a turn. Many urban neighborhoods in Franklin 
County are on a rapid decline; with the increase of federal section eight housing for low- 
income residents, more abandoned houses and storefronts leave a depressing community 
at high risk for children and youth. Crime is a major concern in these dejected - 
neighborhoods and leaves established churches with a steady decline as well. These 
declining neighborhoods have caused some people to move into more safe 


neighborhoods. 
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Today, HBC consists of 150 members including children. It is a small 
congregation with a strong emphasis on family ministry. A majority of the attendees live 
within a two mile radius with several families living in different suburbs of Franklin 
County, commuting twenty minutes on average. The congregation is a close knit 
community of several families who have become the pillars of the church. These families 
have significant power and presence in the everyday decisions of the church. The 
congregation consists of a few large connected families who serve in various leadership 
capacities. The pastoral team consists of the senior pastor and youth pastor along with a 
church office manager. The church vision team is divided into eight ministry teams that 
meet monthly. The chair of each team is elected to a one year term where the co-chair is 
elected to a two year term. On a given Sunday morning service, the music team consists 
of six or eight musicians who lead the congregation in a contemporary style of music 
with power point presentations. It is an upbeat worship experience with a diverse group 
of ages assisting the congregation in corporate worship. HBC is a musical congregation 
with a strong emphasis on teaching the children and youth music and drama skills. They 
have a summer musical and Christmas production conducted by a team of talented and 
artistic musicians. Many families have become active members of the congregation 
through the efforts of their music ministry, which serves as an outreach ministry. 

The youth ministry consists of a group of middle and senior high students who 
meet weekly. They have annual fundraiser projects and community service projects. The 
youth lead the annual summer camp ministry at Camp Kirkwood and Myti Oaks ministry. 
The youth gather for the annual youth conference hosted by the American Baptist 


denomination during the spring. The youth pastor is a young and energetic leader who ts 
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gifted in preaching and teaching. He continues to connect the youth with various service 
projects throughout the year along with nurturing friendships and spiritual growth 
opportunities. The pioneer club ministry, a program for children, is directed by the senior 
pastor’s wife and her team of leaders. This ministry has completed nine fruitful years and 
is a significant part of the church presence in the community. They meet once a week on 
Wednesday nights as a children’s ministry focus providing the students with Bible 
teaching and crafts, expanding their awareness of mission projects and providing a fun 
time of fellowship. The clubs meet in conjunction with the mid week adult bible study 
group and adult topical studies group. The church just completed Dave Ramsey’s 
Financial Peace series in the winter and many positive results occurred, and a new class 
will be forming in the near future. In addition, the church has numerous workshops 
covering an array of topics related to parenting and marriage. 

The late and well loved senior pastor who served the congregation in the 1970’s 
led a traditional worship service and stressed the importance of Sunday school classes. 
His leadership of thirty years highlighted the essence of American Baptist tradition and a 
reputation of bible based teaching. During that time, the senior pastor and his family 
begun a summer camp ministry held during the months of June and July. The summer 
camp ministry celebrates thirty three years of service to the children in the church and 
neighborhood. Through this ministry effort, many students have become summer camp 
teachers in the children’s ministry. Under his leadership, numerous ministries evolved 
centering on family development and the nurturing of church families. They had a large 
adult choir, children’s choir, and bell choir. In addition, the Sunday school attendance 


was significant and was core to the church ministry. 
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The youth pastor and associate pastor at that time eventually moved to a different 
church and the current senior pastor served as the youth minister. This marked time of 
transition for the church. Upon the leadership change and the passing of the senior pastor, 
the current senior pastor has served a vital role in the life of HBC. Under his leadership, 
the church hired a consultant to assist them in discernment for new ministries considering 
outreach and missions. As a result, HBC did a trial one year of conducting two services. 
The two services ended shortly after one year due to several concerns. One was 
contributed by the lack of parking spaces. Several families who traveled a distance 
eventually left the church and joined churches in their immediate neighborhoods. 
Secondly, some families left discouraged because of the dismissal of Sunday school 
classes. The church leadership felt that the mid week discussion topics and bible studies 
for adults sufficed for biblical instruction. In addition, a neighborhood basketball ministry 
started drawing a large crowd mainly from the community. A majority of the participants 
were unchurched and uninterested in the church happenings. 

The congregation has recently seen a new model of leadership and ministry 
unfold this year. Starting in January 2012, HBC started a garden ministry team, preparing 
to create a community garden behind the church building by the end of the year and to 
start planting in the spring of 2013. The process has been a journey of exploration of the 
possibilities of gardening, community building, health education and nutrition, and the 
interrelationship of faith, gardening and community service. The congregation has 
considered the new possibility of reaching out to their neighborhood with the gospel and 
for the purposes of beautifying the community through a green space. This ministry has 


become a new and invigorating act of faith in the current life of the church. Many of the 
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new families have become actively engaged in the garden ministry, and many new 


neighbors have become involved in reaching out to others throughout the neighborhood. 


Synergy 

The founders of HBC met in a nearby building during the early 1900's. With a 
brand new building, the congregation moved in and established a strong presence on the 
West Side of Columbus, Ohio. HBC ts a close knit family church that encourages 
spiritual growth and the development of strong relationships amongst their members. A 
majority of the members come from large families who have attended the church for 
many years. These families have continued to serve the church and community on 
various leadership teams. The membership escalated to 500 during the Great Depression. 
The membership dropped to 250 in the 1940's and has been described as a slow 
progression with peaks and valleys. In 1971, the church experienced a significant and 
spiritual revival for one week led by a minister who assisted the congregation in engaging 
the attendees to make professions and commitments to become active members. That 
particular year seventy one people joined the church. This significant membership 
increase in one year was unprecedented in the church's history. The church revival 
brought new purpose and vision. The church maintained a traditional worship service 
with a full choir, children's choir, and bell choir, and all were robed on any given Sunday 
morning. 

During 2000, HBC transitioned from an active Sunday morning with crowded 
Sunday school classes and a well attended coffee hour to a decline in Sunday school 


attendance. The church leadership cancelled Sunday school and begun implementing two 
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worship services that eventually caused a church split. Many families who traveled from 
neighboring suburbs fled the church with disappointment and fear of losing what they 
considered a form of biblical foundation. Many opposed discarding such a vital and 
important aspect of Sunday morning, which created controversy and tension for years to 
come. 

In 2002, the church bounced back from the split and embarked on a new journey 
in the implementation of some changes. The church hired an outside consultant to assist 
the church in identifying strengths and weaknesses of the church and in hopes to address 
church growth issues. As a result of the consultation, HBC adopted Rick Warren's 
Purpose Driven Church concept and mission with the hope to grow numerically. At that 
time, HBC introduced two Sunday morning worship services, one with more 
contemporary elements and the other blended. This tension divided the church a second 
time and many families left as a result of introducing something new and different. This 
experiment with two worship services lasted one year and caused the church to reevaluate 
the needs of the congregation. With a smaller congregation, they decided to eliminate the 
blended service and focus on one contemporary worship service. During that time, the 
church started seven small groups, along with a ministry for elementary school age 
children called Superchurch, and a Wednesday night pioneer club ministry for children 
and youth. In addition, they began cooking and serving Wednesday evening dinners for a 
small cost to families. These ministries have grown numerically and continue to be a vital 
part of the church. There are committed and dedicated staff who organize and teach these 


ministry programs. 
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HBC has a history of strong family ministries and connection with their local 
denomination ministries. HBC has less involvement with outreach and community 
development than it would like. Some have feared ministering to a mixed population tn 
the immediate community because of socio economic, cultural, and racial divides. The 
church is predominately a white congregation with a small percentage of Latinos, African 
Americans, and Asian Americans. 

Involving others, engaging others in conversation, and building relationships are 
needed. The membership of HBC includes many gardeners and families who grew up on 
farms. Their skills and interests mesh with the purpose and vision of creating a church 
community garden to help foster team building and strengthening of each other for the 
glory of God. A gardening ministry seems a natural fit for the church to undertake this 
mission where they may branch out to the community more easily and naturally. This 
mission is an avenue for individuals to grow deeper in faith and gain a broader 
perspective of building community through a shared garden space. The congregation can 
gain confidence in sharing the gospel as they build relationships while tending the soil 
and producing harvest. Working and tending a garden together can encourage team 
building, care, and respect for one another. 

Community gardens have become instrumental in beautifying communities as 
well as transforming lives. Gardens are natural places that cultivate learning, community 
building, sharing of cultural traditions, promote better health and nutrition. They provide 
educational opportunities for participants to learn gardening skills and the important 
environmental stewardship responsibilities through water conservation, composting, and 


organic practices. The multigenerational and multiethnic mission can potentially 
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transform lives and communities in many ways. As different cultural groups work 
together in the garden, a new learning and growing will take place. Additionally, 
community gardens create wonderful opportunities to experience cultural differences as 
groups share family heirloom crops and family menus and cuisine. Caring for one another 
and building relationships fosters new understanding for living. The life skills being 
taught and implemented at the garden help people to appreciate hard work and healthy 
harvest. Not only does this mission produce a harvest, but it considers a more sustainable 
gardening practice. The joy in gardening as a result of diligence and faith mtroduces 
generations to an aspect of God's Kingdom building. Bringing hope and blessings along 
the way through gardening enhances a deep appreciation for God's creation. The reality 
of God's hand in every component of life through serving together allows new growth to 


sprout forth. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


A church sponsored community gardening ministry is one way a local 
congregation has the potential to impact their neighborhood. A community garden rooted 
in Christian hospitality could bridge the gap between the church and neighborhood and 
offer a new perspective of being church and sharing life together. Christian hospitality is 
a long-standing tradition and it continues to bring value and importance in society today. 
This lifestyle is foundational for strengthening communities and congregations as people 
serve others with loving-kindness and compassion. 

This project looks at the challenges HBC faces in bridging the gap with the local 
neighborhood. Acknowledging the many local problems and the uncertainties about how 
to engage the local community, this project suggests that the development of a 
community garden ministry could help create positive and helpful options for the 
neighborhood. This project proposes that HBC has the potential to live out their call and 
mission by loving their neighbors as they commit to following God's leading in growing 
a community gardening ministry. Through the garden, HBC has opportunities to become 
more loving and hospitable with a desire for building relationships and being church 
together. They have the potential to serve others more hospitably out of a genuine 


concern for their well being and from seeing them as God's children. 
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The focus of the project is to develop an inviting and hospitable community 
gardening ministry that builds community and relationships through mutual collaboration 
while serving others and feeding the hungry. The community garden is an avenue for 
disciples of Jesus Christ to bear witness to the gospel in a tangible and loving way so 
people will experience God's grace personally and corporately. 

This paper draws upon a selection of references that contribute to the theme of 
growing hospitable community gardening ministries. The following contemporary 
references shape the overall understanding for this paper and addresses Christian 
hospitality as a form of welcoming a stranger into the life of an inclusive and loving 


community gardening setting. 


Contemporary References 

Margaret Scott 

Margaret Scott, in The Eucharist and Social Justice,' reiterates the vitality of the 
Eucharist as an inclusive and welcoming liturgical feast that encompasses the joyful 
praise and worship of Jesus Christ. The life giving ceremonial gathering to partake of the 
bread and cup energizes and nourishes the soul for a life journey of social justice. 
Bringing the Eucharist to the people for the sake of saving the soul is to help the giver 
and receiver to live out their faith with a heart for social justice and to feed the hungry. 

Feasting together 1s what constitutes a Eucharistic community. This act of 
communal feasting is more than just physical nourishment, but a wholistic sustenance 


that brings people to Jesus Christ. Scott states, "The Eucharistic community gathers 


: Margaret Scott, Zhe Eucharist and Social Justice (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 2009). 
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around a table to eat together. They are a hungry people, whether rich or poor. A people 
hungry for bread- our daily bread- and hungry for the Bread of Life; hungry for justice 
and for God and for the kingdom." This deep hunger for speaking out for the voiceless 
and hungry goes far beyond just meeting together to partake of the elements. The 
gathering of people to experience new life and new purpose is demonstrated by sharing 
and tasting the bread and wine. The bread and wine allows the participant to fully engage 
with the word of God and be led by the Holy Spirit in union with Jesus Christ. 

Glimpses of Christian hospitality are experienced at the sharing of the Eucharist 
with an understanding that everything comes from God. The book emphasizes the 
physical elements of the bread and wine as provisions given by God alone. Also, the 
gathering of people to participate in this sacred act of breaking of bread and sharing wine 
brings us to a unifying act of God's grace poured out for all to receive and experience on 
a daily basis. The constant renewing of the mind, heart, and soul are daily reminders of 
God's provision and sovereign grace extended to all people. The beauty of the Eucharist 
offers hope for the sinner and the joyful life in Jesus Christ. The Holy Spirit shines the 
hope of Jesus Christ in the receiving and partaking of the elements. The outpouring of the 
graces of God extended to all people are grace-filled acts of hospitality given to all 
humankind, those willing to receive Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior of the world. The 
hospitality shared in the Eucharist enriches our lives and gives encouragement to live and 
bear witness of the truth and peace of God's Word. 

The book reminds the reader that the Eucharist is about the death and resurrection 


of Jesus Christ, the eruption of God's liberating action into the matrix of human history. 


* Ibid., 5. 
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That is why the Eucharist cannot take place in a quiet, holy sanctuary apart from the 
world and world events.° The Eucharist signifies the pain, broken body, and shed blood 
of Jesus experienced on the cross which embodies the vastness of God's grace poured out 
for all humankind. The sacrificial act on the cross paid the price and opens the doors for 
all people to experience and know that the gift of eternal life came with a costly price. 
With this understanding, the grace of God is not cheap grace that comes with superficial 
acts of kindness, but involves gratitude and humility to surrender everything to Jesus 
Christ. 

The presence of Jesus Christ and the power of the Holy Spirit speaks of the 
hopeful anticipation for new beginnings and life renewed. Scott says, "Christ's 
Eucharistic presence is not static, not a thing, but rather a dynamic, life-giving, and 
liberating presence."* The liberating freedom that comes with the Eucharist frees us from 
the bondage of sin and eternal damnation with an assurance of life eternal. A life-giving 
power from the Holy Spirit empowers disciples of Jesus Christ to a deeper awareness of 
God's daily presence. This holy presence is actively working in the life of the follower. 
The Holy Spirit equips and empowers disciples to act justly and serve lovingly for the 
sake of the gospel. This invigorating power given by the Holy Spirit comes freely without 
fear and surrounds the follower with a presence of constancy. This engages the person 
with a presence that empowers others to live more freely and with greater conviction to 
serve others more faithfully. This liberating freedom is the essence of life-giving 


ministries that promote various forms of social justice. 


* Ibid., 80. 


* Ibid., 84. 
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Scott noted, "The Eucharist and justice go together." There needs to be an 
ongoing work towards promoting justice and a commitment towards empowerment of the 
poor, ill, and illiterate. "The Eucharist invites action from both individuals and from the 
community. The Eucharistic imperative to make a difference is addressed to each one and 
to everyone, The Eucharist is a personal call to each one who cares and who wants to 
make a difference: to do something, however apparently insignificant, to make the world 
a better and a more just place."° There is no excuse on our part. Too many people and 
communities suffer from the injustices of systems and structures that have hindered 
others from living more whole lives. 

The Eucharist is about action and standing firm in the gospel as the foundation 
for creating change for the betterment of other people. This Eucharistic community Is a 
welcoming and inviting place where people are accepted and affirmed. "The Eucharist is 
a meal that evokes the equality of the table-sharing of Jesus' meals in the Gospels: a table 
with no conditions for participation; a table with no social stratification, no gender 
distinctions, no form of inequality, no discrimination, and no dualism."’ This book 
helped my project by providing a deeper discussion of integrating social justice in the 
premise of the Eucharist. The Eucharist is more than just partaking of bread and wine as a 
ritual. This lifestyle involves a decision to participate with the ongoing mission work and 


social justice that comes with the transforming power of the Eucharist. 


> Ibid., 97. 
& 7 
Ibid., 100. 


" Ibid., 103. 
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Christine Pohl 

Christine Pohl, in Making Room: Recovering Hospitality as a Christian Tradition, 
outlines the historical understanding of Christian hospitality. Pohl takes into account that 
the history of Christian hospitality was closely connected with the home and household.” 
However, it is not limited to these locations. Rather, hospitality extends the gift of 
welcome and invitation to all people and promotes seeing each person's value and 
importance. Pohl says, "recognition involves respecting the dignity and equal worth of 
every person and valuing their contributions, or at least their potential contributions, to 


"1° Identifying the human value in each person allows opportunities 


the larger community. 
for people to coexist and live in community, where people are encouraged to exercise 
their talents and gifts to strengthen a community. The power of recognizing people as 
God's rich blessings in our lives allows opportunities for new discoveries and exchange 
of ideas. This breaks down barriers and supports our differences as necessary for building 
up one another. Unity in Jesus Christ is what brings a cohesion to all people of varying 
backgrounds. 

Pohl further notes, "Many persons who are not valued by the larger community 
are essentially invisible to it. When people are socially invisible, their needs and concerns 
are not acknowledged and no one even notices the injustices they suffer. Hospitality can 
begin a journey toward visibility and respect."'' Seeing other people of value speaks to 


the willingness to identify our similarities and differences as uniquely designed by God 


* Christine Pohl, Making Room: Recovering Hospitality as a Christian Tradition (Grand Rapids, 
MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1999). 


” Ibid., 39. 
*° thid., 61, 
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for His world. The hospitality described in the book allows the reader to confront his or 
her own differences and biases and allows growth and change in the journey. When we 
obstruct the opportunity to engage with others, we dismiss the gift that others might 
contribute and enhance our life. 

The reality that hospitality is challenging and demanding is the tension of being in 
community with others different from us. Hospitality involves an extent of time and 
emotional commitment that requires a certain amount of work in relationship building. 
Fears surface out of undervaluing the other and imposing personal views and 
expectations on other people. These fears creates uncertainty of expectations, tense and 
superficial relationships that are deeply rooted in human selfishness. These fears need not 
be ignored, but can be understood and directed towards building more compassion and 
acceptance of others. There are realistic fears that stem from possible harm and 
detriment, but discernment and wisdom brings new hope and perception to the situation. 
Then a more real and genuine community will form, breaking down barriers and 
changing hearts. 

In particular, Pohl highlights how hospitality breaks through boundaries that 
endanger persons by denying their humanness. It saves others from the invisibility that 
comes from social abandonment. Sometimes, by the very acting out of welcome, a vision 
for a whole society is offered, a small evidence that transformed relations are possible. ms 
Hospitality is more than an exercise of kindness, but this involves intentional community 
building. The need to make a systemic change first comes from a personal transformation 


that is taken over by the Holy Spirit and aided by belief in the possibility that 


* Ibid., 64. 
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relationships can be developed and nurtured by the Holy Spirit so everyone can become 
hospitable and agents of grace. 

Meeting the stranger and inviting the stranger to participate in the life of the 
church and family life is what we are called and challenged to do. "The possibility that it 
is Christ coming to us tn ‘the stranger's guise’ powerfully intensifies and broadens 
concerns about care and respect for those most likely to be overlooked."'* Seeing Jesus in 
every stranger 1s what motivates us to serve others more graciously and hospitably. Also, 
this points us to identify our mission and purpose for doing ministry. This provides a 
foundational understanding in how we prioritize ministry. In addition, this presents a shift 
in our day to day relationships and how we need to relate to and serve others. There ts a 
giving and receiving; the interaction in relationships create changes and we become open 
to being changed in the process. 

God encourages us to participate in the growing acts of hospitality in our 
relationships that allow love and joy to penetrate every aspect of our lives and the lives of 
those we encounter. Making room for strangers is God's call on our lives to join efforts 
with Him so we might become loving and hospitable. "The practice of hospitality forces 
abstract commitments to loving the neighbor, stranger, and enemy into practical and 
personal expressions of respect and care for actual neighbors, strangers, and enemies." * 
Having an open and willing heart generates a lifestyle of grace and peace. This is a 


challenging and complex lifestyle and task. Pohl suggests, "A first step in making a place 


"> Ibid., 67. 
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for hospitality may be to make room in our hearts."'” There is a humility and willingness 
to create spaces in our lives to invite and welcome strangers to live and participate in 
community. Being intentional and working towards being with others is what is required 
and necessary in sharing the love of Jesus Christ in tangible ways. 

Pohl's writings speak to the powerful expression of loving hospitality and are 
deeply rooted and aligned with the life and mission of Jesus Christ. This faithful witness 
and lifestyle impacts lives and communities for the greater purpose of peace and justice 
to all people. Life is embraced and celebrated for the sake of being a blessing and to 


encourage a mutual and loving exchange between people. 


Lovett H. Weems Jr. and Tom Berlin 

In Bearing Fruit: Ministry with Real Results, Lovett H. Weems Jr. and Tom 
Berlin describe the importance for churches to become faithful and obedient to God's 
leading in their personal lives as well as in their corporate fellowship.'° They suggest that 
churches have forgotten the essence of the Holy Spirit as foundational to the 
transformative power in people, churches, and communities. Without the Holy Spirit 
working in us, we are solely working and doing ministry with our personal power and 
pride which ends up as self glory and self proclamation. Bearing fruit is what the authors 
are discussing here, as an expression of faithful obedience to God's leading in every 
aspect of ministry. Bearing fruit for the sake of proclaiming Jesus Christ to all the world 


is what stirs the conversation to new commitment and service to one another. The other is 


* Tbid., 152. 
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of concern and of importance. The other person is what motivates the leader to serve with 
vigor and enthusiasm and purpose. Fruitfulness is an aspect of God's character. - 

The authors explain that understanding God's character helps us to bear witness to 
the grace poured out in our lives so we are empowered to produce fruitful ministries. The 
biblical emphasis of bearing fruit is a blessing that can be shared and experienced in a 
communal setting. A transformative fruit bearing person is aligned to Jesus Christ and 
understands the purpose and role he or she has in the church setting. Then this person can 
become a fruit bearer so others may experience God personally and intimately. This cycle 
of fruit bearing is to encourage and empower others to live more freely and whole lives 
where they meet Jesus Christ more intimately on a daily basis. Transformation and 
character building is evident in the life of Jesus' followers, where there is a close 
connection and accountability with God and one another. Bearing fruit produces a life of 
yearning for renewal in the heart and soul in order to promote justice and peace in the 
world. 

The "Great Commission" challenges the followers of Jesus Christ to live out the 
call to become fruitful disciples. The authors say, "The biblical call for fruitfulness calls 
the covenant people to live lives of fruitfulness. We are to labor for the advance of God's 
reign, for righteousness to be normative to the human character, and for justice to bless 
everyone."'® It is not whether we are gifted or given special talents to bear fruitfulness in 
our lives. God is more concerned about our hearts and our willingness to be used by God 
as instruments of joyful living in our acts of social justice. We are reminded that our gifts 
and talents are given to us not on the basis of our worth. Rather, we are blessed because 


'” Yoid., 1. 


'8 Thid., 10. 
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of God's grace poured out in our lives so we may become bearers of hope in our 
communities. 

This book speaks to the project because without a strong mission and vision, 
creating and developing a new ministry that is focused upon engaging the church and 
neighborhood would become more single focused and lopsided. There is a constant 
teaching and equipping of leaders to understand the powerful influence they can have in 
the neighborhood. Engaging people in the neighborhood is no easy task. In fact, it is 
intimidating and less desirable. It is so much easier to do church within the walls of the 
church and feed the family flock than to be inviting of strangers to participate in the life 
of the church in the outdoors. Community building is not just about being together, but it 
is sharing the life, love and faithful commitment to Jesus Christ that recognizes the need 
to engage and be there for others. 

"God-sized visions are an essential part of fruitful leadership because they give 
people an opportunity to experience the significance of answering God's calling. They 
give people the passion to accomplish what they are called to do."'” Visions that are 
human constructed interfere with God's purpose and vision for a ministry. The selfish 
fame and glory is imbedded in the execution of the vision and creates a tension as people 
lose focus on God's power. It is a self professed glory that claims power in the individual 
rather than becoming a living testimony of God's grace working in the lives of the people 
and through the work of the Holy Spirit. "A God-sized vision is something that your 


church cannot do under its own power with the resources available today. It is large 


' Thid., 57. 
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enough to cause even faithful church members to ask, 'Have you lost your mind?"”° 
Resources and partnerships come alongside God sized visions. People are left to praise 
and adore God for every detail of the ministry. There 1s a joyful service that is rooted in 
gratitude and partnership. A spirit of thanksgiving and praise leads people to serve others 
more enthusiastically and whole heartedly. As the ministry is shared amongst people, a 
greater sense of ownership and desire to serve in community will help alleviate some 
isolation and ego centric leadership. Each person contributes to the ministry and takes 
their role with seriousness and humility. The accountability keeps each person involved 
and aligned with God's vision for them and their context. Hospitable gestures of inviting 
and welcoming others to participate in the vision casting and life giving presence of the 
Holy Spirit empowers those involved to serve with an overwhelming desire to engage 
others. This welcoming spirit strengthens and unifies people to work towards building a 


loving and joyous community. 


Joan Chittister 

Joan Chittister provides a thorough explanation of St. Benedict's Rule in her book, 
The Rule of Benedict: A Spirituality for the 21st Century.*' Chittister presents an 
overview of the Rule of Benedict and how St. Benedict's writings continue to impact and 
influence the 21st century. The Rule was written in the sixth century as an instructional 
guide for monks living tn monastic tradition. It was a roadmap for monks to follow and 


abide by in order to live in peaceful and contemplative community. Also, tt was a manual 


°° Thid. 
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that taught the elements of living well in community based upon the life of Jesus Christ. 
The Rule of St. Benedict could be adapted as a life manual worth following today for 
men and women. 

This book consists of a compilation of St. Benedict's Rule with detailed 
descriptions of each chapter along with specific readings correlated to a calendar. Each 
chapter is based upon specific biblical passages that allude to the theme along with a brief 
description of the chapter. I especially want to focus on St. Benedict's Rule fifty-three 
since it emphasizes hospitality to strangers as key for society to adopt today. Chittister 
says, "Benedictine hospitality is the gift of one human being to another. Benedictine 


"22 The author describes how 


hospitality is not simply bed and bath; it is home and family. 
St. Benedict understood the essence of creating a welcoming community that ts 
hospitable to all strangers. Furthermore, the author hopes this compilation could be 
adapted and useful for men and women living in non-monastic faith communities in the 
21st century. The principles of love, kindness, and hospitality signifies the hopeful 
expectation of the Holy Spirit working in us and through us to accomplish His will. The 
book emphasizes how welcoming guests and strangers to the monastic life is similar to 
welcoming Jesus Christ into our lives. The correlation of welcoming and inviting Jesus 
Christ into our hearts is similar to that of welcoming others into our lives. Seeing the 
stranger as God's child brings a welcoming attitude of grace and peace towards that 
person. These gestures of loving welcome allow strangers to experience a joyful freedom 
of embrace and a gentle spirit of humility. 

Chittister sees hospitality more than providing a physical need, but as a support 


system. "Balance and order and prayer in the life of those who practice Benedictine 


*2 Thid., 230. 
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spirituality are keys to being a genuine support in the lives of others. Somehow, we must 
take on the needs of the world with a humble heart."”? Humility and hospitality go hand 
in hand. Having a heart of hospitality without humility is self focused and done for 
personal gratification. However, acquiring both characteristics will point the giver and 
receiver to God's grace in our lives. The blessings will bear fruit for all to acknowledge 
the source of humility and genuine hospitality. This book supports my project by 
emphasizing hospitality as essential for growing communities and loving places for 
nurturing relationships. Hospitable communities are welcoming and inviting places for all 
to experience God's loving embrace at a personal and intimate level. The writings of St. 
Benedict speak directly to my project of creating a community that 1s service motivated 


and justice proclaimed. 


Alexander Schmemann 

In The Eucharist, Alexander Schmemann addresses the importance that the 
Eucharist is more than just a mere act, but it is the culmination of God's presence working 
in the lives of those assembling as one body to partake at the table of grace.~” The author 
provides an in depth description of the sacrament of the Eucharist in twelve chapters, 
making distinctions about the form and purpose of the Eucharist. The gathering of the 
people under the direction and guidance of the Holy Spirit spurs on deep penitence and 
the receiving of forgiveness to become renewed in the process. 

The last four chapters speak directly to this project on the celebration feast of the 
Eucharist as a celebratory feast for all believers to participate in the partaking of the 


3 Ibid., 233. 
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bread and wine. Schmemann notes, "Knowing God transforms our life into thanksgiving, 
and thanksgiving transforms eternity into life everlasting."~’ There is a consistency in 
expression of gratitude that blesses others because of who God is in the person's life. This 
outward expression of thanksgiving is correlated to knowing God personally and deeply. 
There is a yearning and desire to know God and the worship becomes the result of deep 
connection and awareness of God in us. "Thanksgiving, being the fullness of knowledge, 
is also the fulfillment of freedom, that genuine freedom of which Christ said: 'you will 
know the truth, and the truth will make you free’ (John 8:32). This freedom involves the 
engagement with God and the interaction of knowing and becoming aligned to His will. 
There is absence of selfish ambition and freedom on a superficial level. The freedom to 
know God and become intimately aligned and connected to Him spurs one to live a life 
more freely and with greater gratitude. The chapter of the sacrament as remembrance 
refers to the act of remembering Jesus Christ's life, death, and resurrection as the meaning 
of a life of freedom and gratitude. Reminding ourselves of Jesus' broken body and shed 
blood invokes our sinful nature and carries us to a new journey of living in a posture of 
selflessness and the proclamation of God's truth. 

The last two chapters in this book discuss the sacraments of the Holy Spirit and 
communion. The Holy Spirit empowers and equips us with the presence of God in our 
lives sO we may participate in the work of the Kingdom. As the Holy Spirit unites God's 
people in community, lives become enriched and strengthened all for the purpose of 
bringing God glory and honor. The joyful unity between brothers and sisters in 
communion fosters an understanding of needing one another to experience the power of 
the Holy Spirit. The gathering of God's people opens doors for community growth and 
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communion with God, Jesus, and the Holy Spirit. The grace given to us unifies our hearts 
to a communal growth that is supportive and loving based on God's love. Love poured 
out in the Eucharist unites hearts, minds, and souls together. 

The Eucharist invites us on a journey of remembrance and devotion to seeking 
God's truth and invites us to commune with God.*° The Eucharist as the sacrament of 
remembrance points us to His presence.”’ It is through Jesus Christ that we are gathered 
as one body to experience Him in a personal way. The unity we share is through His love 
for all humankind. Remembering who Jesus Christ is in our lives keeps us grounded in 
His gift of salvation and redemption and reinvigorates our desire to serve more 
obediently and faithfully. 

Overall, these resources have helped me understand the importance of hospitality 
as a lifestyle that is rooted in Jesus' life and mission. Jesus modeled gracious hospitality 
to all people even to his enemy. These books have provided an expansive framework of 
what the practice of hospitality can look like in the day to day. Hospitality is not a forced 
effort or a duty, but an open and loving embrace of the stranger. These contemporary 
authors speak to my project by providing the transcending grace-filled lifestyle of 
hospitality for the purposes of welcoming and loving those different from us. Living out 
this call to create space for the stranger in our lives requires a transformation in our hearts 
in order for mutual hospitality to be shared and received. 

The authors address the significance and necessary hospitality offered to others as 
a testimony of their faith and devotion to Jesus Christ. The commitment towards living 
and implementing hospitality nurtures a loving environment of mutual embrace. A 


*6 Tbid., 199-200. 
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hospitable community has the potential to bring people to experience God's redemptive 
grace more freely. The growing community is free to minister and care for one another. 
The gesture of openness and welcome allows people of all walks of life to experience 
God anew and afresh so they can participate in the life giving mission of God's church. 
These books helped my project by providing an expansive and comprehensive 
scope of a Eucharistic hospitality that births new and loving relationships, creates a 
loving community that is affirming and welcoming of all people, and bears fruit for the 
expansion of God's Kingdom. The resources showed me that there 1s plenty of room for 
growing hospitably. The lifelong journey of Eucharistic hospitality allows the Holy Spirit 
to intervene and impart a more just and social consciousness that embraces the limitless 
acts of shared living in community. The life and breath in this project unfolds the new 
potential for communities to integrate Jesus’ hospitality in our day to day lifestyle and 
ministry. The commitment towards social justice creates a loving and hospitable world 
for all people. As we embrace Jesus’ love and hospitality, our lives have the potential to 


impact others more lovingly and hospitably. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


The focus of this project is to discuss the importance of a lifestyle of Christian 
hospitality in a local congregation by building connections with the neighborhood 
through a community gardening ministry. This hospitable practice has the potential to 
impact a local community that is considered a food imbalanced neighborhood. This 
outreach ministry will support the local congregation to identify their call and purpose in 
reaching out to others in their neighborhood. The congregation will begin the process of 
learning how to build relationships with their neighbors through ongoing engagement and 
sharing with others. 

The objectives of this vital and life-giving community gardening ministry will 
cultivate and nurture the development of a youth leadership program by teaching 
sustainable gardening practices, where children and youth are mentored by experts in the 
field of food, nutrition, and agriculture. This will increase their understanding and 
awareness of health and nutrition. Partnerships with different health professionals and 
health institutions will provide training and learning opportunities. Further, | hope to 
assist my congregation in becoming a stronger advocate for alleviating poverty with the 
support and partnerships of local organizations. 

This chapter consists of a biblical, historical, and theological foundation that 


supports the importance of growing a hospitable and inviting community gardening 
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ministry model. Looking at my congregation, I have examined Genesis ]8:1-15 and Luke 
14:15-24 as biblical texts to support the notion that the practice and lifestyle of Christian 
hospitality has the potential to transform lives and communities through a growing and 
vital community gardening ministry. Abraham and Sarah are key examples of biblical 
hospitality to help HBC consider adapting for modern day missional ministry. The text in 
Luke demonstrates the importance of Jesus inviting and welcoming all people to partake 
at the banquet feast of eternal life. The life in Jesus Christ fosters a life of hospitality and 
grace-filled living. The historical foundation for this project is an exploration of St. 
Benedict's Rule number fifty-three entitled, "On the Reception of Guests" as a model 
worth adapting and implementing in our churches today. St. Benedict's welcoming and 
inviting monastic tradition 1s an example and reminder that our churches could adapt 
these useful principles of hospitality in contemporary society. St. Benedict's concept of 
building and growing hospitable communities by nurturing a simple and contemplative 
lifestyle is a gracious gift that others may experience and appreciate. The theological 
foundation for this project discusses the importance of the Church and the Eucharist as 
foundational for growing hospitable and grace filled communities. These communities 
are diverse, open, and inviting of all people to participate at God's elaborate and life 
giving table. 

These three foundations are meaningful because they provide the Church with an 
understanding that loving and inviting communities work towards building connections 
with their neighbors. Growing hospitable and loving disciples of Jesus Christ ignites a 
deep and contagious fire of hope and love for their neighbors. Looking at my context and 


with my gifts and talents I will begin discerning the process of developing a sustainable 
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and life giving community gardening ministry. I hope to impart some new and fresh 
concepts and ideas that will increase the effectiveness of my congregation. These include 
the development of a weekly bible study discussing a variety of topics related to God's 
creation and sustainable gardening practices; leading outdoor worship services, special 
events and seasonal celebrations. In addition, this includes equipping and training a small 
group of emerging leaders in neighborhood outreach ministry. 

I will increase involvement and participation from the congregation, neighbors, 
and partners from local organizations to create a well-developed gardening ministry. | 
will engage children, youth, and adults to work and tend a garden in the neighborhood. | 
will encourage others to utilize their gifts and talents for the purposes of creating a 
hospitable church community garden to help foster team building. | will help organize the 


community for special events and celebrations to unite the neighborhood. 


Biblical Foundation 

The rich biblical motifs involving food and hospitality spur a deeper look at the 
important role of the church today. With the rapidly changing and mobile society, 
hospitality in the church has become less of a practice and more of a routine. Potentially 
the missional church has the power to build transformational communities of grace and 
hope. Each tangible act of hospitality reveals an outward testimony of commitment, 
obedience, and faithfulness for living a grace-filled and service-motivated mission. This 
chapter is an exploration of the OT text in Genesis 18:1-15 and NT text in Luke 14:15- 


24. These texts are prime examples of what a hospitable lifestyle looks like. The chapter 
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will describe how these texts provide support in enacting a hospitable community 
gardening ministry in our churches today. 

In understanding Genesis 18, it is important to do a close read of earlier chapters 
in the book. Beginning in chapter 12, God commands Abraham to leave his home and 
travel into the unknown. Abraham is nurtured in his faith and matures tn the journey 
despite challenging circumstances. God continues to grant wisdom and grace in 
Abraham's life and makes a covenant with him. In Genesis 17, God appears to Abram 
and reveals a covenant of hope for his life and family. Genesis 18 describes the promise 
of a son to Abraham and Sarah, a gift of future generations. As God communicates with 
Abraham throughout these chapters, the passage describes how Abraham continues to 
remain faithful and obedient. Genesis 18 opens with the Lord's appearance signifying 
their close connection and ongoing communion. 

The Old Testament narrative presents a scene with a visit from three strangers, the 
host's invitation for the strangers to receive refreshment, and a grateful response from the 
guests. Hospitality customs required that all strangers who approached a dwelling were to 
be offered the opportunity to rest, refresh themselves and eat a meal. This was done to 
transform potential enemies into at least temporary friends. It was customary for those 
living in tents to be prepared in all circumstances to protect themselves and their 
belongings. Those passing by could be a threat and the expectation was to be hospitable 
to avoid trouble from the visitor. Travelers walked long distances on foot and it was 


customary to offer guests the opportunity to get their feet washed. The expectations for a 
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hospitable host allowed travelers to feel comfortable and assured of some kind of 
communal effort. 

Hospitality throughout the ancient near east was an expectation that the hosts 
greet their guests promptly and sincerely. The fear of committed crime and violence in 
the wilderness created a cautionary protection for all those at risk. Therefore, the act of 
hospitality was a response of protection and safety. According to Thomas Bolin, 
"hospitality was the creation of a temporary patronage relationship with the host as patron 
and the guest as client. The motivation behind offering hospitality to a stranger lay in the 
increased honor one had in assimilating a potential threat into the community by asserting 
one's superiority over the newcomer."* Abraham responded according to what was 
expected of him. This type of response was normal with a traveling society and people 
residing in the desert. The text also describes God's promise and assurance revealed 
earlier in Genesis 17 brought to fruition. This encounter illustrates God's divine nature 
and connection with humankind. 

Genesis 18 is surrounded with the complexities of Abraham and Sarah's future 
and the fulfillment of God's promise for a blessed nation. "In the Hebrew Scriptures, 
Abraham's extension of hospitality to the three strangers (Gen 18:1-16) primarily 
functions as the occasion for Yahweh's announcement of Isaac's birth (Gen 18°9215):"" In 


this account, God appeared to Abraham as a reminder of grace exhibited in generous 
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action. God is concerned about Abraham's and Sarah's life and future. The passage is 
surrounded by the wonder of Abraham and Sarah to expect a pregnancy and child at such 
an old age. God worked out the unexpected through the life giving joy of their son. 
According to Gordon J. Wenham, "The Lord appeared reflects the narrator's 
standpoint: the identity of his visitors was not immediately apparent to Abraham. As 
verse 2 makes clear, he at first thought they were simply men. His warm welcome and 
alacrity in serving them was in no way prompted by his recognizing them."” With the 
noonday heat as a possible distraction, Abraham looks up immediately upon the arrival of 
the three visitors at the entrance of his tent. Abraham greets his visitors quickly and bows 
before them with humbleness. He turns to one of visitors and speaks directly to him. 
Bowing down to guests was a common practice and was appropriate for the host to 
welcome others. It was not reserved for only the special and important people of that 
time.” Afterwards, Abraham further asks for permission to wash his guest's feet, which 
was anormal gesture of welcoming guests from a long day of traveling in the desert. 
"The place is Hebron, more accurately the terebinths of Mamre, a sanctuary that later 
became famous far and wide."° According to Henry Snyder Gehman, "The mamre tree 
now claims the honor of being Abraham's oak, and that was already celebrated as such in 


ni 


the 16th century B.C., is a genuine oak."’ The ambiguity of the three visitors can be seen 
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as some higher being as Abraham addresses one of them as Lord. Abraham addresses one 
of the visitors as "my Lord" and bows before them and offers a place of rest and 
refreshment. The description of Abraham running to the three visitors 1s not an 
afterthought. Rather it reveals a quickness in spirit and heart of readiness and 
preparedness to greet his visitors. "Abraham was well into his years and it was 
inconceivable for a man of his age to run with such speed and enthusiasm."*® However, 
Abraham's haste and excitement allowed their guests to have temporary shelter and an 
elaborate meal. His excitement and joy in meeting his guests creates a movement of 
eagerness to shower blessings on them. The text describes how Abraham is intentional 
and takes the opportunity to welcome the guests personally even though he could have 
asked his servant to handle all the details of the meal. 

In verse 4, Abraham's conversation with his guests leads him to wash their feet. 
"Washing the feet of guests was a standard act of hospitality in the dry, dusty climate that 
characterized much of the ancient Near East." Offering water to wash feet was 
customary, but Abraham is attentive to the noonday heat and offers them a restful place 
beneath the Mamre trees. Abraham responds with a servant attitude and serves his guests 
personally. Considering his age and having available servants on hand to assist him and 
his family, he takes into his own hands the opportunity serve his guests without 
reservation. Abraham's welcome and attention to detail is a gracious response that goes 


unnoticed by the visitors. 
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In verse 5, Abraham eloquently convinces his visitors to stay for a time of 
refreshment and respite. "The meaning 'refresh' is concerned principally with the idea of 
sustaining oneself with food." !° Abraham's hospitality brings refreshment and kindness to 
the three visitors. Abraham's accessibility and friendliness could have sparked the guests 
to accept his requests with a delightful response of "Do as you have said"(NRSV). The 
visitors responded with a definitive agreement and waited while Abraham made 
preparations for the meal. 

Abraham acts with great haste (18:6-8). In all, the author employs haste’ 
language" five times In verses 2, 6-7."'' Genesis 18, vv, 2, 6-7 consists of the five times 
Abraham quickly greets the guests as he looks up from the heat of the day. Abraham 
responds with eagerness and attention. Abraham offers his guests water to quench their 
thirst, water to wash their feet, and some bread. The visitors responded and permitted 
Abraham to offer his assistance. Abraham hurries to his wife, Sarah, and instructs her to 
bake some bread and prepare some meat. The passage does not reveal Sarah's response 
until after the meal is prepared. In verse 6, Abraham commissions Sarah to prepare three 
seahs of the finest flour, knead it, and bake some bread. This specific detail indicates an 
abundance of food available to Abraham and Sarah. In addition, this demonstrates the 
urgency and distinctiveness of fine preparation for the guests. Abraham treated these 
strangers with extraordinary consideration and attention suggesting their significance and 


worth. 
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In verse 7, Abraham runs to the field and hand selects the finest tender calf and 
gives it to his servant for preparation. The visitors ate the meal as Abraham waited by the 
shaded mamre tree. Abraham is attentive to the visitors and continues with a conversation 
in the rest of the chapter. Their conversation leads to the disclosure of the prophecy of 
Sarah's miraculous pregnancy in vv. 9-15. In verse 9, the visitors asked Abraham where 
his wife was and one of the visitors answered that she will have a son in due season. She 
was listening at the nearby tent at the moment of the unexpected news of her pregnancy. 
Sarah, knowing her old and worn out body is past child bearing age, laughs to herself at 
this humorous and ridiculous news of her pregnancy. The unexpected announcement 
caused Sarah to laugh and deny the possibility that the Lord had such extraordinary plans 
for their aging lives. In vv. 13-15, the Lord asks Abraham about Sarah's laughter and why 
she responded with doubt about an unforeseen miraculous pregnancy. The Lord 
converses with Abraham and Sarah and questions her doubtful laughter and lie. The text 
continues with the Lord speaking directly to Abraham and questions him about Sarah's 
doubtful response. The beauty of the passage reaffirms God's promise for a future 
generation of hope and blessings in their son. Regardless of Sarah's emotional doubt and 
fear, God continues to interact with her. God speaks to Abraham and highlights Sarah's 
laughter. "The laughter must not be denied. Arising in despair, it may not yet signal trust, 
but for now only uncertainty."'? God does not dismiss her doubtful response, but 
pinpoints this quick response as an example of the possibility of great things to occur in 


the future life of this new born child. This shows that God does not ignore Sarah and 
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Abraham's longing for a child, but reassures them of a miraculous pregnancy and birth of 
their son Isaac found in Genesis 21. 

"This first formative story of the biblical tradition on hospitality is unambiguously 
positive about welcoming strangers. It connects hospitality with the presence of God, 
with promise, and with blessing." |? God addresses and acknowledges Abraham while he 
is in the wilderness. God called Abraham out of his comfortable living situation and to 
live as a stranger in an open place. By his faith and obedience, God blessed him and his 
family. God kept the promise for Abraham and Sarah and blessed them with prophetic 
message of generational hope and joy. The text spoke to Sarah's barrenness and delivers 
the message of child bearing promise that could only be orchestrated from God. This 
child was an affirmation of God's providence and blessing for future hope. The 
announcement of their son within a year further demonstrates God's providence in their 
lives and the abundant blessings for future generations. 

The New Testament text found in Luke 14:15-24 also demonstrates the 
importance of radical hospitality that is life giving to the giver and recipient. Luke 
chapter 14 takes place on the Sabbath as Jesus journeys to the home of a leader of the 
Pharisees. Jesus confronts the lawyers and Pharisees on the issue of Sabbath laws. Jesus 
further describes the attitudes and behavior for those who were guests at the dinner and 
for the host issuing the invitations.'* Luke describes the parable of the great banquet as 


the representation of the Kingdom of God. This passage describes the real and genuine 
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hospitality that only God can offer to any person. This hospitality far exceeds the modern 
host who serves an elaborate meal. The hospitality discussed here addresses salvation and 
life eternal through Jesus Christ. The invitation given to al] people to partake in God's 
Kingdom is compared to feasting at God's table where food is plenty to nourish the soul 
and body. 

This parable follows immediately after Jesus' conversation at a Pharisee's house 
where questions were asked regarding the poor, misfits, and as well as food celebrations. 
Jesus speaks to the Pharisees and touches upon the topic of feasting at the banquet of the 
Kingdom of God. Starting at verse 15, the guest at the Pharisee's table poses the 
statement, "blessed is anyone who will eat bread in the kingdom of God." Jesus responds 
by telling a parable of a banquet opened to all people. In the perspective of the Lukan 
Jesus, the Kingdom of God banquet ts not so exclusively future as this pious remark 
should probably be taken to assume: in Jesus' own ministry, God is saying "come, for the 
banquet is ready."'° The parable describes who God invites to the table. Those who come 
are the despised, ill, destitute, and marginalized. There are some surprises about whom 
God will invite, who will accept, and who will be excluded. "Those who are usually not 
included, the marginalized and the dispossessed seem to have an inside track at this 
feast."'° God's table of grace is extended to all people regardless of their background, 
circumstance or situation. Jesus shares this parable as an invitation for all to join him at 


the prepared table. However, those who refuse the invitation will miss the blessings. The 
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great banquet is already prepared and ready for all to partake. "The table is symbolic of 
eternal life and redemption that requires a mere act of acceptance on our part. The 
banquet concerns the great feast that was expected to inaugurate the kingdom of God."'’ 

Meal sharing was important for lessons to be shared and wisdom imparted to 
those in attendance. "Nothing can be for Luke more serious than a dining table."'* The 
master or host represents God, who extends an invitation for all to attend and partake at a 
banquet. All people are invited to partake at the feast. Jesus teaches this parable to 
illustrate humankind's need of receiving the gift of salvation. It is most significant that 
Jesus thought of his kingdom and his service in terms of a feast. Joy and peace are 
present at the hospitable table of salvation where everyone is invited to feast and enjoy 
the meal together. God gives the invitation and allows for the individual to accept the 
grace given invitation. This joyous feast at the Kingdom of God is grace bestowed to all 
receivers and participants. Each person is invited to attend the banquet regardless of their 
background or status. "The bigness of the banquet and the large number of invitees 
represent the generosity of God in his offer of salvation.""” 

In verse 15, Jesus describes what the guest is concerned about, whether certain 
individuals will be accepted to partake of the feast. There is a concern if only a select 
group has been invited and the rest are left out. Jesus teaches this parable to bring out the 
point that all are invited to participate at the feast. The feast prepared by God is full of 


grace and mercy. In verse 16, Jesus responds to the guest with a story to illustrate his 
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point of the messianic feast. Jesus' response to the man reveals that the host prepares a 
great banquet feast for his guests. The host is ready and prepared to display the elaborate 
feast. 

Luke's parable, positioned within its context, affirms that the "Messianic Meal has 
already begun as a proleptic celebration of the coming Kingdom and is fulfilled in the 
extension of the Kingdom of God to the outcasts."*” God's Kingdom manifested through 
Jesus Christ's life, death and resurrection empowers all people to become agents of love 
and hospitality. In verse 17, the host instructed the servant to remind the guests to attend 
the already prepared meal. He insisted they come to the table immediately. In essence the 
host represents God and offers the invitation. The host instructs the servant to remind the 
guests to come to the table for everything has been prepared and ready. Salvation and the 
offer of the kingdom are present realities; thus, the parable confronts the people with the 
need to respond to the urgent invitation: "come." 

In vv 18-20, Luke points out three specific excuses given by three guests. The 
first guest gave the excuse that he was too busy and preoccupied with his possessions. 
The second excuse was similar in that the guest was more concerned about his oxen. To 
have five oxen showed that he was a wealthy landowner and probably could have 
multiple workers serving on his farm. The third guest lost interest and desire to attend the 
feast due to "familial duties rather than to the domain of economic enterprise."** Luke 


highlights these examples of excuses as decisions that speak of their earthly priorities. 
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According to David Lyle Jeffrey, "The excuses were both disingenuous and lame, though 
commonplace enough that the guests around the table with Jesus on this occasion must 
have thought them reasonable."*> These excuses give the notion of priority and 
precedence in their lives. In some way, their excuses are a prelude to the rejection of 
Jesus Christ and in essence an enemy of the host. The guests have signified their choice 
of disengaging with the host and community. The guests refused the gracious tnvitation 
and missed out on the feast. For those who ignore the invitation ultimately miss out on 
promises of the Kingdom of God of eternal life in Jesus Christ. 

In verse 21, the master ordered the servant to "go. out at once into the streets and 
lanes of the town and bring in the poor, the crippled, the blind and the lame." The host 
was informed of the excuses and grew in anger. This normal response and emotion 
created a new mindset and reprioritized the event. The host asks and extends a second 
invitation for the destitute to come. His anger does not prohibit the act of service and 
grace at the table. This transformation created an urgency for people of diverse 
backgrounds to attend the banquet. According to Craig Keener’s commentary on this text, 
"well-to-do persons in the Greco-Roman world usually invited people of somewhat lower 
social status in return for receiving honor, but these invitees would still be relatively 
respectable, not absolute dependents or beggars."** It was unheard of for these groups of 
individuals to participate in such an elaborate feast. The symbolic meaning of the text 
emphasizes the proclamation of messianic feast of salvation for all people. Luke provides 


a detailed list of the guests who were to be invited to the feast. 
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In vv 22-24, the servant informed the master of the availability at the table. The 
master urges the servant to bring those not originally on the guest list to attend the feast 
for there was still room. Then immediately, the master instructs his servant to gather 
more people to attend the banquet with a third invitation. The master urges the servant to 
go out and compel others to attend the feast. "The Greek word for compel is dvayKaco. 
This word to compel reveals the heart of the master and servant urging their guests to 
attend the banquet."*” The need to compel the invitees involves the act of bringing the 
guests to participate at the table. "Perhaps because of their feelings of unworthiness, this 
last group needed greater encouragement to believe they truly were wanted at such a 
celebration."*° The response from the host offers a new lens of being community in a 
diverse society. God does not discriminate or victimize others in order for them to join in 
the celebration. God openly invites all humanity to participate and partake at the table of 
celebration of new life. According to Joel. B. Green, "This is not merely because proper 
etiquette required them to decline an invitation. Rather, such persons knew that they 
could not possibly reciprocate an invitation from a prestigious man."”’ The third 
invitation captures the heart of the gospel message that the gift of eternal life in Jesus 
Christ is given to all those who receive. This invitation was offered to those living in the 
most remote and isolated areas of town, giving them the opportunity to attend the feast. 
This invitation required encouragement and nudging for the guests to come. The kingdom 
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of God alerts people to receive the gift of new beginnings at the banquet feast. 
Transformation needs to take precedence in our lives in order for the missional 
movement to transcend beyond ourselves. 

According to L. Shannon Jung, "The neglect of growing ourselves keeps us from 
making significant impact in our communities. Perhaps it is this dignity and recognition 
that enable people to live a reputable, respectful life. Partly attitude, partly action, 
recognition means meeting the other as a person whose dynamics are as complicated and 
whose whole life is as complex as one's own." As the host identified the inequality and 
injustices of the guests, the third invitation clearly marks a humility and awareness of the 
people as dignified individuals. The personhood named and greeted in the text points to 
the blessings from our Savior. As the host extends the invitation, he also expects a 
response of acceptance and acknowledgment of the gift given. 

"The first lesson from the parable is to adhere to an attitude of inclusiveness like 
that of Christ or else be in danger of missing out on kingdom participation."*’ Jesus 
modeled an open and inviting life and initiates a community grounded in grace and 
hospitable actions.*’ Followers of Jesus Christ are called to participate in the work of 
God's Kingdom by being in communion with one another and to offer hope in the world 
through acts of justice. Knowing that the servant is available and prepared to serve and 
offer grace, this resonates in daily kingdom work. The servant's act of obedience and 


service speak boldly of his or her commitment and devotion to God's work. Hospitality 
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allows for God's grace to penetrate in times of lacking. A table that was once intended for 
specific groups of people, but is now open and inviting to everyone. 

Jesus shared this parable with the intent for his hearers to take literally his radical 
suggestions about who to invite to dinner parties.”! Community is brought to light when 
all people are accepted and invited, the invitation is genuine and authentic without strings 
attached, without the need for reciprocity. There is no need for a gift in return, rather 
there could be a heart transformation where the receiver is so grateful and they respond 
with kindness and wishing to bless the giver in return with something of value, not in 
monetary terms. This is a community that is committed to promoting peace and justice in 
a world that ts filled with hopelessness and despair and offers a living hope to others in 
grace filled tables of hospitality where food and faith merge for the purpose of bridging 
the gap of soul deprivation and malnourished people. The life of a Christian is a life of 
hospitality. Our faithful and hospitable response towards others is our obedience put into 
action. The act of faith advocates a life journey towards justice and spiritual revitalization 
in our communities. Communities reap the harvest of hospitality expressed so all might 
eat to live and partake in the abundant table of grace. 

The two texts models gracious hospitality that can be adapted in society today. As 
Abraham and Sarah remained faithful and obedient, God blessed their lives immensely 
with a generational hope of a newborn son. Their commendable service to the three 
visitors offers a model worth integrating in our church ministries today. Abraham and 
Sarah's hospitable act of generosity is a demonstration of deep connection with God. The 
text in Luke 14 illustrates the hopeful expectation of eternal life in the Kingdom of God. 
Luke advocates for a life of social justice and hospitality to everyone. The open invitation 
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for everyone to partake and participate at the table speaks to the heart of God's love for 
all humankind. The banquet is prepared and ready for all to attend. There are no 
restrictions or exemptions at God's table. God's table is elaborate and inviting. In return 
for the gracious invitation, the receiver is encouraged to become a gracious giver as a 
response for the gift. It is more than just the invitation. The text looks at the heart of the 
giver and the receiver as making room for all guests to partake the table, allowing room 
to grow and mature in their faithful witness and become promoters of social justice and 
removing stereotypes and division in social and economic differences. 

These two biblical texts provide unique examples for the local church to consider 
when developing and sustaining a life giving community gardening ministry. Community 
gardening requires diligence and persistence and a hopeful expectation of an abundant 
harvest for all to taste the bounty and share with others. Developing and sustaining a 
community gardening ministry entails attentiveness to detail and team collaboration. This 
collaborative ministry that involves a skilled and hard working group of participants and 
partnerships with different organizations produces a holistic feeding ministry. Growing 
gardens and growing lives in shared community unifies people with a common goal of 
promoting social justice. God invites everyone to the table of grace and to participate in 
the work of the Kingdom. The table of love and grace is an extension of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ for all to experience and participate in. These texts testify of a future hope 


that only God can bring into fruition for the expansion of Kingdom purposes. 
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Historical Foundation 
Introduction 

The practice of hospitality is a lifestyle that engages and embraces diversity and 
inclusivity. Hospitality suggests more than a Christian practice; it is a way of life that 
contributes to the missional transformation of lives and service to other people for the 
purpose of growing and nurturing life giving communities. The purpose of this section Is 
an exploration of the Rule of St. Benedict, specifically Rule fifty-three as it relates to the 
project of growing hospitable community gardening ministries in church settings. The 
goal is to extract parallels of how St. Benedict's Rule fifty-three could potentially be a 
model of Christian hospitality for the local church today. The principles in St. Benedict's 
Rule fifty-three are pertinent for the church today because they can provide one possible 
road map for how the local church can reach out to the community by embracing and 
welcoming the poor, ill, and marginalized. The following section consists of a historical 
background of the life of St. Benedict and his Rule fifty-three. In addition, this section 
attempts to highlight four distinctions found in Rule fifty-three that include: welcoming 
others, hospitality affirms mutual support, hospitality builds relationships, and St. 
Benedict's Rule for the 21st century church. A copy of St. Benedict's Rule fifty-three can 


be found at the end of this document. (Appendix F) 


Historical Background of St. Benedict 
St. Benedict of Nursia was born in the year 480.°” While St. Benedict was a 
student in Rome, he chose to live a simple and quiet lifestyle. In the early stages of his 
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education, he adopted the most extreme form of asceticism and lived as a hermit high in a 
lonely cave in the wild country south of Rome.” His spiritual strength and interaction 
with other monastic groups eventually led him to become abbot to this newly established 
community. "St. Benedict was not a scholar,” says Williston Walker, "but he had the 
Roman genius for administration, an earnest belief in monasticism as the ideal Christian 
life, and a profound knowledge of people."** Regardless of his educational background, 
St. Benedict became one of the most highly respected spiritual leaders and according to 
F.L. Cross, "St. Benedict was considered the "Patriarch of Western monasticism."*> His 
leadership and capacity to connect with other people allowed the Benedictine order to 
flourish and shape the monastic tradition in Europe during the Middle Ages. 

St. Benedict was influential in many European communities where he served. His 
many years of monastic experience and effective spiritual leadership led to positive 
changes in various communities while a small group of monks grew in jealousy and 
distrust of his leadership. This growing tension caused him to move out of Subiaco to 
Monte Cassino where he eventually developed and constructed the famous monastery in 
Europe for the Benedictine order. Today, the monastery in Monte Cassino is regarded as 
the founding site of the traditions of St. Benedict's Rule.*° 

St. Benedict developed and instituted the Rule as a response to the turbulent times 


in Rome. "With the fall of the Roman Empire, travel through Europe on unguarded and 
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unkempt roads through hostile territory and at the prey of marauding bands became both 
difficult and dangerous. Benedictine monasteries became the hospice systems of 
Europe."’’ St. Benedict and the Benedictine monks nurtured a more peaceful and stable 
community amidst chaos and turmoil. His concern for order and discipline balanced with 


loving generosity expanded throughout Europe. 


St. Benedict's Rule Fifty-Three 

The rule of the Benedictine order promotes a deep commitment to social justice 
and faithful witness of the Word of God. St. Benedict instituted a monastic tradition with 
a scriptural emphasis to nurture a Christ centered community for monks and guests. 
According to Adrian Hastings, "The expectation for the monks to live prudent and 
obedient lives was the premise of his writings. The opening echo of the Old Testament 
book of Proverbs places the Rule in the genre of Wisdom literature; its teaching is 
experiential and has to be lived in order to be understood."** As St. Benedict 
implemented the Rule through his teachings and led by personal example, many people 
sought this lifestyle of simplicity, prayer, and obedience. His writings emphasized the 
close and deep connection with Jesus Christ as foundational for the life of a monk. 

The Rule of St. Benedict consists of seventy-three chapters that address a 
structure of living a monastic life. The Rule was a manual for monks to follow while 
living in a monastery. Joan Chittister highlights the "Rule of St. Benedict as a spiritual 


guide, rare by virtue of its ancient origins, valued for its continuing meaningfulness in 
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every century since."*’ "In essence, the writings drew people to Benedictinism in the 
sixth century when the Roman Empire had lost its center. It is this wisdom that drew 
people to monastic centers in the Dark Ages when Benedictine monasteries provided the 
only communal, civic, and social systems that existed."*” The Benedictine monastic 
tradition offered a safe and growing common place for the monks and guests. The monks 
shared a mutual respect for one another adopting a lifestyle of spiritual disciplines of 
prayer, solitude, and service to other people. According to Bruce L. Shelley, "The Rule 
consisted of firm discipline as a guide for communal living. This discipline was tested for 
at least a year. After this time of testing, the would-be monk took the threefold vows that 
forever cut him off from the world and bound him to permanent life in the monastery: 
poverty, chastity, and obedience to the Rule and the monastery's leaders.""' 

St. Benedict clearly defined order and structure of the monastery in his writings. 
The monastery is the house of God because of this perfect presence of Christ as all in all, 
in the one who welcomes and in the one who is received.** Each monk living in the 
monastery is assigned a specific role and is responsible for carrying out the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Since St. Benedict emphasized the importance of obedience to God and 


humble service to neighbors, their involvement in the monastery and community were 


representative of their expectations. 
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St. Benedict invites his guests to share the food of his house, a symbolic gesture 
that leads beyond superficial words, and invites the parties to ask of each other the 
reasons for living their faith. The identity of the Benedictine order adheres to hospitality 
as necessary for the life of the monastic community. St. Benedict provides a foundation 
for how to proceed and maneuver around the framework of living within the order. There 
is a sense of respect and honor for each person, a delicate balance of encouraging and 
fostering a healthy and peaceful community. The monks were expected to maintain their 
own community house, grow their own food, and generally support their lives apart from 
external obligations. They shared the fruits of their labors with the less fortunate, and 
generosity and hospitality were encouraged.*° Benedictine monasteries were considered 
agricultural communities for the public to grow their own food and learn gardening 
practices. These informational gardening spaces provided practical understanding of 
agriculture and the importance of connecting with God's creation. 

Living in community with one another is like living in a family. The Benedictine 
monastic community is itself a family. Monks live in a monastery as in a home; they are 
brothers to each other in Christ; they are sons to a Superior who, as the vicar of Christ in 
the monastery, is the representative of God the Father.“ Family to St. Benedict meant 
that each monastery represented their own unit. Each local congregation or monastery 1s 
in itself a family structure that adapted the Rule according to their own setting. St. 
Benedict encourages the monks to grow in faith and holiness at their own rate and 


progress. Aside from the elected role of the abbot, the Benedictine monks are treated 
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equally, no one is greater than the other. Equality is highly stressed in the Rule and each 
person shares a communal place, food, and clothing. This was a diverse commune and 
each person was embraced and accepted as a gift to the community. 

In a contemporary Benedictine monastery, different leaders keep the place 
running smoothly and orderly. A porter is the first person who greets the guest and 
oftentimes is near the gate. The porter's responsibility ts to help orient the stranger upon 
entering into the community and to help the stranger to gain acceptance and to function in 
that community. They will greet with kindness and listen well to the needs expressed by 
the stranger. These strangers could be individuals with special needs, the poor, the lame, 
or the strangers could be men and women who utilize the monastery for teaching and 
training with programs set in place. Either way, the stranger is welcomed and escorted to 
his or her respected places to maintain order. The key essential is to maintain peace and 
order in the monastery and for the community to be a place of quiet and peaceful rest for 
those in need of assistance. Each stranger has specific needs and the porter and abbot 
assist the guest brother to experience rest and solitude in the monastery. The abbot greets 
the stranger and extends a hand to assist the other. The guest is a present, God's gracious 
gift.*° The guest is accepted into the monastery, the guest is greeted by the abbot and is 
welcomed to sit at the abbot's table to partake of a shared meal. As Christine Pohl 
describes the importance of building community, she encourages families to consider 
"eating together to sustain their identity as a community. The table is central to the 
practice of hospitality in home and church- the nourishment we gain there is physical, 


spiritual, and social. Whether we gather around the table for the Lord's Supper or for a 
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church potluck dinner, we are strengthened as a community."”° St. Benedict encouraged 
meal sharing as a positive form of interaction with one another. The abbot has the 
privilege to sit with the guests and candidates preparing for the monastic life. These 
special moments of gathering together around the table provide opportunities to foster 
and sustain new and old relationships. The expectation and order in the kitchen and 
dining room space creates a shared responsibility and team effort for working in 
community. 

St. Benedict's Rule fifty-three, entitled, "On the Reception of Guests," describes 
the essence of becoming a community that is inviting and welcoming of other people. 
Rule fifty-three is based upon Matthew 25:35; "for I was hungry and you gave me food, I 
was thirsty and you gave something to drink, I was a stranger and you welcomed me" 
(NRSV). Rule fifty-three demonstrates the importance of Christian hospitality as a life- 
giving practice expressed in a monastic community. St. Benedict wrote this Rule 
specifically for the monks living in the monastery with the intent to foster a hospitable 
life that exemplifies the hospitable nature of Jesus Christ in every aspect of his life. The 
opening of this Rule states, "Let all guests who arrive be received like Christ." Each guest 
is to be received as Christ. The hope was that the monks would see Christ in each guest. 
Also, that each guest will have a deeper connection with Christ and experience Christ 
personally. The notion that each guest is a representation of Christ is a reminder that each 


person is welcomed, embraced, and invited to participate in the life of the monastery. 
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A. Welcoming others 

St. Benedict provided specific guidelines for the monks to welcome guests into 
the monastery. The announcement of the guest is vital in order for the Superior to know 
of those entering and exiting the monastery at varying times. Everyone is treated and 
regarded as a brother and offered charitable services when needed. Prayer for the guests 
and a welcome kiss follows after all the necessary prayers are spoken to eliminate any 
distractions. Upon arrival or departure of all guests and with humility, the abbot bows his 
head and body as a symbolic act of adoration of Jesus Christ. As the guests are 
acclimated to the setting, the abbot washes their feet. The greeter is attentive to the 
physical needs and the well being of the guest. These guidelines were applicable to all 
Benedictine communities. 

Hospitality is the welcoming of the stranger (hospes).*’ The ae of welcoming the 
other or stranger in community allows opportunities for hospitable acts to bear fruit. 
Hospitality is more than about welcoming the stranger in community. There is an 
awareness that welcoming God into life allows the opportunity to welcome others more 
openly and freely. Seeing and understanding God as the divine intervener of relationships 
increases the potential to see the other as God's gift and child. Welcome leads to 
welcome, leading to further acts of welcome.** Welcoming others into community is an 
ongoing practice that requires a consistency and perseverance in reaching out to others 


without reservation. The act of welcoming others involves the guests to receive the gift, 
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respond with gratitude, and welcome others in return. The reality of diversity and 
differences does not interfere with the relationship building process. The truth of the 
matter is that there are more similarities than differences between the guest and host. The 
face to face encounters become special moments for God to empower the giver to give 
and to receive blessings. 

In Amy Oden's book And You Welcomed Me she highlights how God works and 
prepares the heart for hospitable lifestyles. She writes, "hospitality is not so much a 
singular act of welcome as it is a way, an orientation that attends to otherness, listening 
and learning, valuing and honoring. The hospitable one looks for God's redemptive 
presence in the other, confident it is there, if one only has eyes to see and ears to hear."*” 
The act of welcoming others and serving them is an outward expression of our devotion 
to Jesus Christ made manifest in our service. The focus is about bringing God glory and 
honor and is less concerned about self elevation and pride. God creates an awareness of 
our need to live in community and to build a more loving environment where others are 
valued and accepted. 

Luke Bretherton states, "For Benedict, hospitality to vulnerable strangers was 
directly linked to a readiness to change one's self-willed and pride-filled pattern of life in 
order that worship of God, and love of one's neighbor, might come first."°’ Love is hard, 
challenging, rewarding and meaningful. This takes time to cultivate and nurture genuine 
relationships. This authentic relationship building practice creates an environment for 


communal worship and is a process and journey for a lifetime. 
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The familiar is disrupted and set aside and the spontaneity and expectancy of new 
surprises ignite personal transformation and growth. The door to new faithful living 
generates a grateful response of thanksgiving. According to Christine Pohl, "For most of 
the history of the church, hospitality was understood to encompass physical, social and 
spiritual dimensions of human existence, food, shelter, and protection, but also a 
recognition of their work and meals, historically, table fellowship was an important way 
of recognizing the equal value and dignity of persons."*' At the table, differences are 
embraced and similarities affirmed. The unifying factor that Jesus Christ is in each person 
gives a new dimension and understanding of acceptance of diversity. 

B. Hospitality affirms mutual support 

Benedictine monasteries are mutually supporting communities that maintain a 
peaceful and loving environment. This is possible only where the love of Christ enables 
the members to value and cherish the interests of others without losing their own sense of 
identity and without sacrificing their distinctive personal qualities.°* Rule fifty-three 
affirms that each monk is a gift to the larger community. God intends for humankind to 
live and thrive in community. In a mutual and loving community, inclusivity is present; 
defensive barriers and hostility are omitted; people are welcomed and embraced 
regardless of their difference. In fact, diversity and differences allow opportunities for 
exchange and engagement. The process of listening and sharing of personal hopes, 


dreams, and ideas strengthen community growth and revitalization. 
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Understanding that the Christian faith is a matter of invitation, not force or threat, 
hospitality will become a way of living.” According to Joan Chittister, "In Benedictine 
spirituality, too, hospitality is clearly meant to be more than an open door. It is an 


"°* The monks were intentional about 


acknowledgment of the gifts the stranger brings. 
sharing gifts with their guests and inviting them to participate in the life of the 
community. The mutual sharing of gifts offers a shared communication that embraces 
each unique gift. This perspective of hospitality is concerned about the whole person and 
intentional about looking for opportunities to engage them in a genuine conversation to 
build community that amounts to more than practical and spiritual ways of doing 
ministry. This intentional act of ministry cuts through superficial talk and greeting. It is 
about being changed in the process and about life transformation for the host and 
stranger. 

The practice of hospitality can also come with various challenges and risks. 
Developing genuine relationships is challenging because it requires time and effort to be 
with other people, and nurturing relationships take time. The idea of spending time and 
listening well is what St. Benedict taught and believed to be essential for the sustainable 
life of the community. It is hard work but it can be quite rewarding for all individuals 
involved as transformation takes place. "Hospitality will not occur in any significant way 
in our lives or churches unless we give it deliberate attention. Because the practice has 
been mostly forgotten and because it conflicts with a number of contemporary values, we 


must intentionally nurture a commitment to hospitality. It must be nurtured because the 
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blessing and the benefits are not always immediately apparent."°° The paradox is that 
hospitality creates an awareness of the hostilities in the human soul have the potential to 
destroy loving relationships. Therefore, fostering healthy and peaceful relationships with 
one another creates more loving communities. 
C. Hospitality builds relationships 

“Hospitality, therefore, means primarily the creation of a free space where the 
stranger can enter and become a friend instead of an enemy. Hospitality is not to change 
people, but to offer them space where change can take place. St. Benedict spoke directly 
of the need to receive others like Christ. It is not to bring men and women over to our 
side, but to offer freedom not disturbed by dividing lines."°° Hospitality based upon the 
gospel, speaks of the freedom for the host and guest to move and grow together as 
community. Hospitality is an intentional and gracious invitation for others to enter in the 
relationship and move towards renewal and refreshment in their own time, without 
imposing personal viewpoints and expectations on the stranger. Humankind has a deep 
longing for genuine relationships and not merely acquaintances. There is a need to be 
understood and cared for in a real and tangible way. Then can friendships with strangers 
become more than just having programs that give food away, offer free services, and 
provide hand outs. The intentionality of building relationships will allow hosts and guests 
to care for one another. 

God's love for humanity exemplified in the life of Jesus Christ spurs on a new 


dimension of hospitality, a hospitality that is concerned about the marginalized and lost. 
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It bears witness to the stranger and offers a message of love. In Gerald Durley's article, 
“We must find love again!" the author reminds the reader of the importance "to re-create 
and re-establish the Christian hospitality of welcoming the least, the lost, the left behind, 
and the stranger into our midst, we must once again find the love to care."°’ The Christian 
community has the power to present the loving gospel in their mission outreach. Every 
person is valuable and precious to God regardless of their background or situation. 
D. St. Benedict's Rule for the 21st century church 

St. Benedict's Rule fifty-three is pertinent for the Christian church today. The 
adaptation of his rules bring substantial guidelines that inform the 21st century of much 
needed hospitality. The church's response to this lacking and forgotten biblical practice is 
one that needs clarity and attention starting in personal-and corporate worship. Speaking 
to the local church more directly, it is imperative for the church to adopt a more 
hospitable and welcoming response towards strangers, to welcome guests as Christ and to 
see guests as Christ. This way of considering guests as Christ can be intimidating. 
Meeting strangers and building new relationships with them are not easy. Particularly, the 
church can engage in interfaith cooperation and dialogue to build community and foster 
learning and understanding. This will create more opportunities for open, loving, and 
honest conversation. 

St. Benedict offers a framework for being a hospitable church in society today. 
The church could potentially adapt the writings of St. Benedict as foundational for 
understanding the Christian's response towards social justice efforts. By feeding the poor 
and hungry; comforting the ill; and serving the outcasts and marginalized. The church can 
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become more intentional in building relationships with neighbors in the community by 
welcoming others to participate in their life and congregational life. This involves the 
church receiving others as friends and not as strangers. The adaptation of St. Benedict's 
Rule has promises for transforming our churches into life giving communities of grace 
and hospitality. The impact St. Benedict has in today's communities is significant and 
necessary for meeting the needs of the marginalized. Having a more open and inviting 
spirit allows room for the Holy Spirit to ignite a deeper conviction to meet people where 
they are and become witnesses of the one true God. 

With the understanding that St. Benedict's Rule was written for the monks living 
in a monastery, the principles could be adjusted according to the contemporary context. 
People of all ages and gender have the power and gifts to be hospitable and welcoming of 
others. Each person created by God represents the grace given hospitality given to them. 
Today's church leaders can serve as the porter by welcoming guests. They maintain a 
peaceful entrance into the church building and offer assistance to guests in need. Not only 
are the clergy expected to fulfill this lifestyle of hospitality, but all disciples of Jesus 
Christ are given the gifts and talents to reach out and bless others without reservation. 
Each follower of Jesus Christ could potentially build bridges with people and 
communities where hope is missing and bring peace and joy in these difficult places. 

Hospitality is not optional for Christians, nor is it limited to those who are 
specially gifted for it. It is a necessary practice in the community of faith. Followers of 
Jesus Christ have the responsibility to carry out the mission of hospitality for the 
expansion of God's Kingdom and for the hope and peace that exudes out of this generous 


act of faith. Faithful witness exemplified in a hospitable act brings blessings and hope to 
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a society that desperately lacks it. Generous giving and sharing with others deepens a 
faithful life. The life of a Christian is a life of hospitality. A hospitable response is an 
outward expression of faithfulness and obedience to God. The act of faith advocates a life 
journey towards justice and spiritual revitalization in our communities. Communities reap 
the harvest of hospitality expressed so all might eat to live and partake in the abundant 
table of grace. 

"When we practice hospitality, we intend to enter into fellowship with those 
whom we welcome. Thus, evangelism practiced in the context of hospitality is not simply 
sharing of our knowledge of the gospel, but of our lives redeemed, transformed, and 
sustained by the grace of God."°® Sharing life is an act of being and working together. 
There is a mutual respect and love for one another that comes from Jesus Christ. The act 
of working together is key to building a community of believers. Community grows as 
encouragement and support uplift and elevate Jesus Christ in the process. The redemptive 
power of Jesus Christ urges communities to flourish and grow with a commitment to 


service and outreach. 


Theological Foundation 
In the American Baptist Church denomination, the Eucharist is an invitation to all 
those who have been born again as brothers and sisters in God's family.°’ These are 
Christian disciples who partake at the table.°” Jesus Christ, the hospitable host, extends 
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grace to each participant in the sharing of the bread and wine. An obedient and faithful 
response nurtures hospitable acts in long-lasting transformational communities. This 
section argues that creating welcoming and inviting outdoor worship services in a 
community garden setting with the breaking of bread and sharing of the cup can bring the 
participant to a closer relationship with God and with one another. Building community 
through a shared Eucharist creates a Christian practice of hospitality that ignites a deeper 
celebration journey to wholeness and an inviting community. The focus of this paper will 
highlight how sharing the Eucharist in worship is a way of connecting all people to God 


in this sacred moment of celebration. 


The Eucharist 

The elements of the Eucharist can signify the hospitality that Jesus Christ extends 
in this broken world. Eucharistic hospitality welcomes and embraces people of diversity 
to the table of grace and allows opportunities to encounter God in a real and personal 
way. The Eucharist is the embodiment of Jesus Christ in life and community. The 
Eucharist consists of wine and bread that have been processed from grapes and wheat. 
Wheat grown in a garden is turned into bread and grapes grown in a vineyard produce 
wine. The bread and wine represent the body and blood of Jesus Christ. The table of 
grace is an open table to partake of the elements in remembrance of Jesus Christ. The 
celebration meal points to the transformational power of the presence of Jesus Christ. 
God opens the door to a covenantal promise of salvation and redemption. 

The Eucharist is also called the Lord's Supper and can be found in four books in 


the New Testament. Matthew 26:26-28, Mark 14:22-24, Luke 22:17-20 and 1 Corinthians 
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11:17-34 contain varied versions of the Lord's Supper. In observance of the Lord's 
Supper, the bread and wine are to be taken in remembrance of Jesus’ life, death, and 
resurrection. The word "eucharist" comes from the word "thanksgiving," and the act of 
partaking of the two elements are reminders to eat and drink with thanksgiving in 
community. Community is the basis for the Eucharist to be experienced and embraced. 
"Hospitality and community were important elements of the Lord's Supper so important 
that if hospitality was not practiced and community not nurtured, their gathering with the 
bread and wine was not the Lord's Supper at all."°' The gathering at the table in 
community is the premise for nurturing a shared life. However, if the Lord's Supper was 
considered just some ordinary task and obligation, the meaning and truth would be 
negated. The significance and power of the Lord's Supper is hospitably focused and 


centered on building community in the name of Jesus Christ. 


A. The Invitation 

Jesus Christ extends the invitation of grace to all humankind to meet at the Lord's 
table. The table provides an opportunity to experience shared living; to celebrate and 
nurture community. "Jesus' hospitality turned the world upside down by its radical 
implications for the norm. Through his hospitality, which has as its focal point actual 
feasting and table fellowship, Jesus turns the world upside down." Jesus shared meals 
with the marginalized, ill, and the poor. Jesus spent time with the marginalized, who were 


regarded as unworthy people. However, Jesus took interest in meeting them and their 


°' Michele Hershberger, 4 Christian View of Hospitality: Expecting Surprises (Scottsdale, PA: 
Herald Press, 1999), 223. 


° Bretherton, 129. 
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needs. Jesus’ extension of welcome, hospitality, and open invitation towards other people 
helped touch and change lives. 

Not only did Jesus spend time with the marginalized, he shared meals with them. 
The theme of food 1s mentioned throughout Scripture especially in Jesus' teachings. Jesus 
uses food as symbols to teach truths and perform miracles. Some examples of New 
Testament passages that speak directly to food can be found in the following texts: The 
Parable of the Sower (Matthew 13:1-23), Jesus feeding the five thousand (Mark 6:30-44), 
and Jesus feeding the four thousand (Mark 8:1-21). Meal sharing was an important way 
for Jesus to connect with other people, especially those marginalized and ridiculed for 
their sinful lifestyle. Jesus was concerned about the inner heart and used food related 
themes to explain important truths about the human condition and to seek a new way of 
living. These include: Jesus calling of Matthew (Matt. 9:9-12), and Zacchaeus (Luke 
19:1-10). 

Understanding that Jesus invites everyone to participate at the Eucharistic table 
opens the door for forgiveness and redemption. According to Laurence Hull Stookey, "At 
the table of the Lord the Church is both judged and strengthened by Christ, the Host. The 
assurance of forgiveness, so often associated with the Eucharist, is legitimate only when 
we know that forgiveness is for the penitent, and penitence is literally a 'turn-around' that 
involves change."°* The Eucharist allows room for a changed life in Jesus Christ. The 
freedom to seek personal change is encouraged and allowed because of the grace given. 


This ongoing penitence and acknowledgment of sin provides a new purpose for living. 


°° Laurence Hull Stookey, Eucharist: Christ's Feast with the Church (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1993), 24. 
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Jesus' invitation to partake of the Eucharist invokes a loving and true community, 
deep acceptance of humanity, and forgiveness and redemption. Every person is invited 
and encouraged to celebrate the Eucharist as one body and one community. Paul 
Galbreath says, "accepting Jesus' invitation involves a personal decision and a 
willingness to be a part of the new community that gathers around the table." The 
invitation to table fellowship is a combination of a personal conviction to follow Jesus 
and the awareness and hunger to be in fellowship with other people. Table fellowship 
opens doors for conversation and fellowship with others. There is a readiness to share the 
Scriptures in order to bless others and to receive blessings. The mutuality amongst Jesus’ 
disciples encourages a more genuine hospitality with shared life and experiences. The 
table creates a fellowship that is inviting and personal and a personal awareness and 
longing to be in genuine fellowship with Jesus Christ and with other believers. The 
Eucharist worship experience brings the heart to a new dimension of community. The 
need for personal connection and relationship emerges from what is lacking and to fill a 
void that only Jesus can fill. The sense of community through a shared Eucharist gives 
people occasion for exchange and interaction. There is an open communication and 


willingness as people give and receive hospitality in the sharing of the Eucharist. 


B. Thanksgiving 

The bread and wine are Eucharistic expressions of thanksgiving for the full life in 
Jesus Christ. Alexander Schmemann wrote extensively of the connection between the 
Eucharist and the act of thanksgiving. "Thanksgiving is the 'sign,' or better still, the 
presence, joy, fullness, of knowledge of God, (i.e., knowledge as a meeting, knowledge 


°* Paul Galbreath, Leading from the Table (Herndon,VA: The Alban Institute, 2008), 50-51. 
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as communion, knowledge as unity). Just as it is impossible to know God and not give 
him thanks, so it is impossible to give him thanks without knowing him."® The joy of 
knowing Jesus Christ personally and intimately creates opportunities for personal 
transformation. Regardless of turmoil and struggle in life, praise and adoration are 
expressed because of the relationship in Jesus Christ. The process of knowing Jesus 
personally bridges the gap from disconnect to a deep connection of community life. A 
thankful response comes when knowing Jesus more intimately and personally produces a 
joyful acknowledgment of being in the presence of God. 

A thankful heart leads to a joyful life that is overflowing and abundant. Seeing the 
world through Jesus' lenses brings a hopeful expectancy for life growing gratitude that 
only Jesus can produce in our lives. This faithful response affirms devotion and 
commitment to the gospel of Jesus Christ. A life of trust and obedience takes the journey 


to new depths of gratitude for the expansion of God's Kingdom. 


C. Remembrance 

In the American Baptist denomination, the Eucharist is a ceremonial 
remembrance of God's redemption and salvation offered to believers who have made a 
profession of faith. Remembrance and reverence are joyful and heartfelt responses in the 
life with Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ redefines the life journey into a relationship of peace 
and hope for new beginnings. The table offers healing and forgiveness to the believer. 
The sharing of the Eucharist is a time of remembrance who Christ is, who we are in 
Christ, and who we are in relationship with one another. "In the eucharist, the 


°° Alexander Schmemann, 7he Eucharist (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1987), 
176. 
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commemoration is the gathering together of the entire experience of salvation, the entire 
fulness of that reality that is given us in the Church and that constitutes our life."°° The 
Eucharist is a quiet moment of reflection and identification with Jesus Christ. This self 
reflective time allows an opportunity for remembrance of who Jesus Christ is and the 
impact of God's redemptive grace in this world. The announcement of faith in Jesus 
Christ and the celebration of life in community speaks of the response of gratitude to 
God's blessings. 

Ronald Byars says, "The Eucharist, Lord's Supper, or Holy Communion gratefully 
holds up before God the remembrance of Christ's death on the cross, calling upon the 
covenantal promise of a new creation, no longer characterized by death or by tears."°’ 
The act of sharing the bread and wine in remembrance of Jesus' broken body and shed 
blood invites intimacy and covenantal relationship with God and neighbor. The covenant 
of new beginnings in the life with Jesus Christ gives hope and assurance of eternal life. 
The new life in Jesus Christ empowers a purposeful life for daily living. The covenant 
shared between humankind and Jesus causes a response of hopeful living in this troubling 
world that shapes disorder and confusion. 

The hope of a new creation allows honesty and self analysis. Introspection and 
self examination at the table connects new experiences of God. This encourages a 
response of gratitude and joyous hope of a new and transformed life. "As the service of 
Word and Table gathers in (breathes in) the church to be healed and renewed as the body 


of Christ, this healing and renewal also offers the church an empowerment and vocation 


© Tbid., 221. 


°? Ronald P. Byars, The Sacraments in Biblical Perspective: Interpretation Resources for the Use 
of Scripture in the Church (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2011), 184. 
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to continue the ministry of the incarnation by being breathed out."** The gathering of the 
church inspires growth and expansion of God's Kingdom. The process of breathing in and 
breathing out signify the continuity God has with humankind. In coming together at the 
table, God continues to impart grace and a heart of humble service. Unity in the body of 
Christ will strengthen community growth and love for one another. The table serves as a 
unifying place for people to gather to experience God's richest blessings. This is a place 
where people are fully accepted for who they are in Jesus Christ. There are no more 
strangers at the celebration of the Eucharist, but brothers and sisters, and children of God 


created to be in community with each other and with Jesus Christ. 


The Eucharist and Scripture 
In Brent Peterson's book Created to Worship he writes on the power and 

significance of the Lord's Supper as he writes, "The Lord's Supper, as the service of the 
Table, ts the culmination of the service of the Word. The Lord's Supper is a primary 
sacrament for people becoming more fully human, for the further healing of creation, and 
for the further coming of the kingdom of God on earth as in heaven."©” The institution of 
the Eucharist invites the Holy Spirit to transform the hearts of participants as they partake 
of the elements in communion with God and with one another. The participation opens 
the door to conversation with God and to interact with scripture This moves beyond the 


act of just eating the bread and drinking the wine. The act of receiving the elements and 


** Brent Peterson, Created to Worship: God's Invitation to Become F: ully Human (Kansas City, 
MO: Beacon Hill Press, 2012), 181. 


* Ibid., 176. 
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experiencing the celebration extends the participation to a spiritual response of obedience 
and faith. 

Scripture highlights new life and purpose in this celebratory act, it professes the 
light of Jesus Christ in this dark world.” Also, the scriptures emphasize need and call to 
action and justice. The pain and struggles in this world highlights the ways justice needs 
to prevail. "The call to every assembly gathered around the table of the liturgy and of the 
Eucharist is to fulfill God's Word now."”' The Eucharistic celebrations are life giving 
moments where lives are embraced and accepted as God's creation. The celebratory 
moments are reminders of God's truth and justice, that each aspect of worship is an 
expression of a life changed 1n the process. 

Scripture is a source of breath and life to everyday living and invites a radical and 
proactive life that is generous and hospitable. People are invited to a daily response of 
praise and adoration beyond Sunday worship as new commitments and joyful service 
towards social justice is emphasized. As the table shapes the response of faith in action, 
the scriptures are proclaimed in deed and character. The table calls for a gathering in of 
community and an empowering of the going out to reach others in the name of Jesus 
Christ. The responsiveness of bringing the gospel to the whole world is rooted in 
scripture. Therefore, the scripture keeps the community aligned in leading and 
encouraging others to faithful living in Jesus Christ. Building community as an 
expression of worship brings God's truth to meet and transform the participant for a life 
of hospitality. The invitation to the table generates welcome for each person and 
encouragement for a life in Jesus Christ. 


“ Margaret Scott, 7he Eucharist and Social Justice (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 2009), 45. 
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The Eucharist and Love 

According to Patrick T. McCormick, "in his practice of radical table fellowship 
Jesus models and extends this summons to recognize the stranger as a neighbor. Over and 
over he breaks bread with outcasts and dines in the homes of those whose sinfulness and 
ritual impurity have made them strangers and aliens."’” Jesus consistently shared table 
fellowship with the marginalized and outcasts. The love that Jesus had for others was 
powerful and significantly opposite of the norm. Jesus challenged society to love others 
with a radical love that far exceeded what humankind could possibly possess. The love 
gift that Jesus Christ demonstrated on the cross for the redemption of sins brings new 
dimensions of faith and commitment to the cause of the gospel. Loving strangers and 
enemies are not natural responses. Rather, the love of Jesus Christ permits humankind to 
love the stranger and enemy as a brother or sister and to dismiss the alienation that is part 
of the world.’° Loving others is a goal worth obtaining. However, the complexities of 
love limit the potential to truly love others. The love of Jesus Christ permits loving 
responses and action that produces effective transformation. The Eucharist has the power 
to change hearts and attitudes and become more loving of strangers and those who are 
considered different. Jesus identified the sinners and knew of their condition. Jesus 
continually met the outcasts and poor and performed miraculous rebirths. Jesus' examples 
of loving embrace to strangers and the outcasts provide the necessary foundation for a 


transformational Eucharistic expression of hospitality. The love expressed in the 


” Patrick T. McCormick, God's Beauty: A Call to Justice (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 
2012), 104. 


” Schmemann, 139. 
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Eucharist takes into consideration that the stranger is a sister or a brother. The possibility 
of sisterhood and brotherhood will provide a holistic approach to strengthen community. 

Love is multifaceted and comes with cost and pain. The potential to experience 
pain and love in community strengthens the capacity to extend love more generously. 
Jesus’ perfect sacrifice on the cross caused tremendous physical pain and anguish. 
However, Jesus’ broken body and shed blood was an outpouring of divine grace that 
covers the multitude of sins in the world. By Jesus' selfless act, all sins are washed away. 
God's love bridges faith and community to new dimensions of service in the local church 
and world. There is a deep well-spring that overflows spreading the aroma of love and 
Joy to the ends of the earth (2 Corinthians 2:15-16a). The deep springs of love come with 
a deep connection with Jesus Christ. Having a connection with Jesus Christ allows for 


people to become more deeply connected with each other. 


The Eucharistic Hope 

The Eucharist offers a future hope in the covenantal promises of God. Heaven is 
not only about the future, but it is also about the past and the present. The shared 
communion bread and wine are symbols of the possibility and hopeful expectation of the 
promises of God manifested in a hospitable and loving community. The apostle Paul 
reminds the Ephesians of Jesus Christ's unifying love and peace with humankind. 
Ephesians chapter 4 describes the life of humility, gentleness, patience and love as the 
unifying graces of the Holy Spirit. This passage reassures how one body and one spirit 
unites one hope and faith in Jesus Christ. The Holy Spirit unites hearts, minds, and souls 


for the purposes of blessing God and communities. The Eucharist is the feast of the 
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communion of saints as they participate in and yet await the perfect reign of God.” The 
communion feast reconnects the Church to an expectancy of future glory in Jesus Christ. 
This gives assurance of the importance of walking aligned with Jesus. 

Being united in Christ also includes a dimension of sharing the gospel. The 
collaborative efforts and partnerships provide opportunities to utilize talents and gifts for 
the purposes of expanding the Kingdom. Building team unity reinforces the significant 
impact it has on lives and communities. The powerful transformation at the table invites 
the broken sinners to come and experience grace in their lives. Jesus Christ quenches the 
spiritual, physical, intellectual, and emotional hunger and thirst. The Eucharist feeds and 
nourishes the body and soul completely. 

According to Douglas Webster, "we meet Christ in the midst of relating to 
others."’° By God's grace, sharing opportunities, and sharing life is what makes a 
community worthwhile. Being in a genuine community comes with challenges and 
unexpected circumstances. With diversity and the complexities of human nature, it is 
often difficult to release selfishness and be present with God and neighbor. God's love 
replaces these challenges with empowerment and sustenance in character. Communion 
provides glimpses of the new heaven with God. God's covenant with humanity will 
transcend above all trouble and trials. The healing that takes place at the table renews the 


Church, the individual and the community. 


"* Ihid., 26. 


” Douglas Webster, Table Grace: The Role of Hospitality in the Christian Life (Scotland, UK: 
Christian Focus Publications, 2011), 10. 
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Being sent out to the world 

The Eucharist invokes a new understanding of being sent in the world. "We are 
sent out from the Eucharist to make a difference, to support the new bottom line that is 
emerging from social responsibility to the common good. We are sent to prioritize 
sharing-the caring economy which is at the heart of the Eucharist- and to emphasize the 
urgency of building a new social order based on kindness and generosity."’° Being sent 
out entails going from the current place to another place in order for change to occur. 
There is an expectation for a renewed commitment in Jesus Christ and an alignment with 
the gospel as the basis for living more hospitably. This change includes a personal 
transformation and a change that is to bring a social response in that community, a 
community that benefits from a new social response because other people believed in the 
process of change. As the Eucharist is shared and practiced, lives are made better and 
kindness experienced. The grace and love of God brought forth in a shared Eucharistic 
worship and celebration serves others. The stranger or other is regarded and 
acknowledged and included in the process for social justice to take place. Sharing life 
together and being in community is a unifying effort that encourages participation and 
team collaboration. Each person is valued and invited to experience God's grace at a 
shared table. 

Jesus’ heart and compassion is a model for the church to consider adopting. 
Christian mission from its beginning has been centrifugal mission - going from the center 
to a periphery in the world. Mission cannot remain at any center, it has to move to new 


boundaries and frontiers: "to all peoples everywhere;" "to the whole world;" "to the 


’® Scott, 105. 
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whole creation;" "to the end of the earth;" and "to the end of time."’” Scripture is a 
roadmap that teaches about faithful living and obedience to the gospel. There is no 
stagnant response when it comes to a community of hospitality. A generous and 
expansive understanding of mission is rooted in the centering of the life on the Word of 
God shared at the table. The table offers encouragement and strength to share the living 
scripture with others. These are sacred moments where relationships begin and a 
community ts strengthened and empowered to do the work of God. 

Disciples need to develop an intimate relationship with Jesus Christ in order to 
discern the life mission of scripture. The sustenance and support impacts the capacity of 
transformation in the world. As the personal relationship deepens, the missional response 
of proclamation will follow. God's intent for the church today is to move beyond borders 
and reach people in different parts of the world. "To go and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit." (Matt. 
28:19) The Great Commission passage urges the disciple to consistently and faithfully 
proclaim the Good News of Jesus Christ to all people. The proclamation of the Scriptures 
in this mobile and segregated society is of great urgency. 

According to William Willimon, "this meal is also called the Mass. This 
designation comes from the words at the end of the Lord's Supper as it was celebrated in 
the medieval church, 'you are sent out.' In the Mass, Christians receive the nourishment 


and sustenance they need in order to go out into the world to do the work that they are 


" Mortimer Arias, "Centripetal Mission or Evangelization by Hospitality.” Missiology 10, no. 1 
(Ja. 1982): 74. 
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supposed to do."’* The Eucharist increases a heart of compassionate service in the world 
and increases commitment to follow Jesus Christ more wholeheartedly. The nourishment 
bears fruit from obeying scripture and preparing people for outreach service in the local 
community and world. This faithful response to proclaim the gospel and to serve others 
demonstrates God's invitation for us to participate in the extension of God's kingdom. 

"The Lord's Supper heals, transforms, and renews the church as the body of Christ 
so that the church may be sent out into the world to continue to participate in God's 
further healing and redemption of creation."”” The power and significance of healing, 
transformation, and renewal speak to the heart of the gospel of Jesus Christ. This is the 
culmination of the faith journey and invites participation for personal renewal and 
community healing. The symbolic significance of the bread and wine signify God's union 
with humanity and with one another. They are more than symbols, rather, the bread and 
wine serves as a unifying power that invites everyone to participate in the work of God's 
Kingdom. The privilege to serve with God keeps humility and meekness near at hand in 
order for God to receive all the praise and adoration. 

The sharing and tasting of the bread and wine testify to God's promises of eternal 
life in Jesus Christ. The broken and wounded hearts are empowered to live and serve 
others with humility and grace. The celebration of the Lord's Supper leads to deeper 
intimacy with Jesus Christ and with our neighbor. "The witness of Christ's passion, under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, makes it possible for us to practice the sort of intimacy 


that will lead to genuine sharing, healing, forgiveness, celebration, and full-bodied 


” William H. Willimon, Sunday Dinner: The Lord's Supper and the Christian Life (Nashville, TN: 
The Upper Room, 1981), 11. 


” Peterson, 176. 
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delight."*" The holistic approach to mission and witness encompasses the whole person 
of service and outreach. The power of the Holy Spirit equips and empowers the faithful 
disciple of Jesus Christ to serve with greater zeal. Intimacy includes reconciliation and 
forgiveness between God and human beings and between brothers and sisters. The need 
to extend pardon and forgiveness creates occasion for joy and thanksgiving. Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer makes it clear that the heart needs reconciliation in order to live a joyful life. 
The absence of joy robs the intention God has for humankind, which is a full and 
abundant life. Bonhoeffer writes, "The day of the Lord's Supper is an occasion of joy for 
the Christian community. Reconciled in their hearts with God and the brethren, the 
congregation receives the gift of the body and blood of Jesus Christ, and, receiving that, it 


"| This is more than a joy filled life: true 


receives forgiveness, new life, and salvation. 
joy comes with the intimacy he or she has in Jesus Christ. The relationship with Jesus 
Christ allows the opportunity to ponder how to live more joyfully and justly. Christian 
fellowship creates communities of dialogue and exchange. The breaking of bread and 
drinking of wine deepens the awareness of Jesus Christ's life, death, and resurrection. 
This celebration and worship in the Eucharist is a joyous encounter of God. The 
Eucharist encourages justice for all humankind. A concern for social justice inspires 
vibrancy and faithful living. 


Margaret Scott summarizes it this way, "the Eucharist makes things happen. In 


and through the Eucharist, the healing tenderness with which the Father, Son, and Spirit 


*° Norman Wirzba, Living the Sabbath: Discovering the Rhythms of Rest and Delight (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Brazos Press, 2006), 162-163. 


*! Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Life Together: A Discussion of Christian Fellowship (San Francisco, CA: 
Harper & Row Publishers, 1954), 122. 
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caress the whole of humanity is happening now. The Eucharist is active: it does what is 
says. It is about change. The Eucharist changes bread and wine, and it changes us."*” The 
Eucharist expects action and change. The change involves a process and a journey 
towards renewal, wholeness, and a faithful witness to scripture. Change requires seeing 
the dangers to which one direction leads. "Changes comes from a willingness to see a 
need to go on another path."*? Followers of Jesus Christ are risk takers who seek 
movement and diverse outcomes. This involves the openness to change and being 
changed in the process. 

Within the Eucharist, the longing for God's unexpected blessings increases 
faithfulness and assurance that comes with knowing and worshiping the Creator. These 
blessings open opportunities for growth and understanding of communion. These 
blessings are shown in making a difference in lives and communities, particularly caring 
for those in need. The dynamic power of God's table awakens the heart seeking social 
justice, especially feeding the poor and hungry. God calls and releases the prisoners, sets 
the oppressed free, feeds the poor, and helps the sick. The Eucharist stirs a call to action 
and promotes justice for the poor. It encourages standing with the poor and alleviating 
their distress. The identification and acknowledgment of poverty allows opportunities for 
change and freedom. A life that is changed and open to God's call to serve others. 

The theological framework of the Eucharist and the Church as a worshipping 
community is an open and inviting journey of joyful hospitality. The exploration of 


Eucharistic theology connects the Church and community to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


ae Scott, 96. 


*° Ash Barker, Make Poverty Personal. Taking the Poor as Seriously as the Bible Does (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2009), 94. 
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This theological understanding speaks directly to this project focused on growing 
hospitable community gardening ministries. The development of sustainable community 
gardening ministries opens doors to consider how a missional ministry could transform 
lives and communities in the outdoors. Growing community gardening ministries is one 
way the Church can build bridges in the local neighborhood. These welcoming and 
inclusive places of Eucharistic hope provide opportunities for exchange and interaction 
between the local congregation and their neighbors. Community gardening is an avenue 
for sharing the gospel with one another in a practical way. Communities working together 
in a garden strengthen and revitalize neighborhoods. As the Eucharist gives power and 
sustenance to humankind by unifying hearts and building community, community 
gardening gives new breath as it assists the local congregation in building connections 
with the neighborhood. 

When the local congregation identifies the need to admit to their disconnect with 
the neighborhood, the genuineness in this community effort will take form and become a 
catalyst for transformational change and strength. As people gather together and share the 
Eucharist, the open and inviting table will serve as a reminder of God's open invitation to 
partake of the feast of new life in Jesus Christ. The identity of Jesus Christ at the table is, 
however, incomplete if some are excluded, especially if the poor and marginalized are 
ignored. It is accessing the table of his body and blood to receive the gift of life that 
equips people to serve and feed the poor and hungry. Everyone needs gracious and 
hospitable acts regardless of their background. A healthy and open church looks beyond 
the superficial and external presence of individuals, but cares more deeply for who the 


person is. They are concerned about reaching out to others different from them and are 
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willing to share life together. There is no discrimination or exclusivity in God's church. 
God's church is inviting, welcoming, and attentive to the needs of other people. The 
journey with God and with our neighbors enriches and empowers us to serve with deeper 


compassion and greater hope. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 


Project Goals and Objectives 


The problem and question for this project suggests that HBC has the potential to 
rediscover the hidden potential for reaching out to their neighbors. The project proposal is 
to grow a hospitable community gardening ministry that connects and builds 
relationships between the congregation and church neighbors. The project looks at the 
different possibilities of bringing the community and congregation together by growing 
and tending a community garden. As the participants collaborate in efforts to learn how 
to garden and educate others in the basics of gardening, sharing meals, celebrating, and 
worshiping in the outdoors, they create and develop opportunities for faithful witness to 
the people without a church home. This gardening ministry advocates for promoting 
organic and sustainable gardening practices that encourage families to start their own 
gardens, make healthier food choices, and celebrate God's creation at special gardening 
events throughout the growing season. 

This project considers the development and sustainability of a community garden 
ministry that is multigenerational and diverse. It invites all people to participate in the life 
of the growing garden. This community gardening ministry is open and inviting for all 
people of diverse backgrounds, socio economic differences, culture, race, age, and 


gender, to participate in the life and growing mission of the church through a partnership 
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effort with local organizations and community garden groups. This call to reach out to 
those in the Hilltop neighborhood has the power to change the impression of what being 
church looks like in practical terms. There is a genuine love and acceptance of others who 
are different. People are welcomed and encouraged to engage in worship, minister 
alongside others regardless of their background, and work towards building a faithful and 
loving environment in a community garden setting. This holistic gardening ministry 
requires time and effort in order to engage others in meaningful and loving relationships. 
This process of building relationships is about the church making an impact in 
neighborhoods under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

This project is about growing a garden in hope of bringing the love, joy, and 
peace of Jesus Christ to all those serving and receiving the gifts from the garden. 
Growing hospitable community gardening ministries is rooted in God's hospitality 
generously poured out so others may experience God's loving kindness which is 
sustainable and unchanging. This hospitable gardening ministry is sustainability of the 
heart, mind, and soul. It includes a lifestyle that is firmly rooted in scripture and offers 


grace and service to people as community transformation takes shape. 


Methods 
For the project, I chose three methods that included a survey, one-on-one 
interviews, and field notes. These three methods helped me address the following 


questions: 


|. how the garden has the potential to nurture a loving place of hospitality for all 


people to participate and collaborate their efforts, 
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2. how the participants became more conscious and aware of others needing food, 
how their actions were examples of hospitality, 

3. how the garden encouraged a hospitable lifestyle when people desired to grow 
more vegetables to feed others in their community and began learning the gardening 
basics in order for others to eat fresh produce. 

The survey was distributed to twenty six participants who invested their time in 
the garden and were committed and supportive of the vision and purposes of the ministry. 
These participants volunteered at various garden activities throughout the year and were 
instrumental in sharing the vision of the ministry with the congregation and neighbors. 
These individuals attended garden meetings regularly, led summer events, assisted with 
special garden celebrations throughout the growing season, and were in communication 
on a regular basis. (Appendix H) 

The purpose for the one-on-one interviews was to demonstrate how the volunteers 
who invested a substantial amount of time in contributing to the life and expansion of the 
ministry were greatly impacted by the ministry. My hope was that the garden ministry 
encouraged a deeper understanding of outreach to the local community particularly those 
with low income and how the community garden enhanced their appreciation for 
gardening. Eleven people were interviewed during a span of two months. Each interview 
lasted approximately one hour, with the exception of an interview session that included 
one adult and four youth which lasted ninety minutes to give ample time for all 
participants to share their answers. At each interview, they were given the same 
questions, with minor rewording for further explanation. (Appendix I) Three interview 


sessions were held on the garden premises during warm and sunny weather. Two 
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interview sessions were completed over the phone due to conflict in schedules and 
weather related concerns. Two mnterview sessions were held at the church fellowship hall 
due to weather restrictions. 

The field notes were recorded since 2012, documenting impressions of the 
volunteers, their emotions, their concerns, their joys, and personal prayer requests. These 
were documented at varying intervals of the day, during garden work days, at outdoor 
worship events, at garden meetings, at garden events, and during daily interaction with 
neighbors and members of the congregation. The on-going record of the impressions of 
the gardening process expressed different thoughts from all ages. These included notes 
taken of thoughts from the people working in the garden, along with personal reflections 
of the happenings in the garden. A combination of personal and corporate note taking is 
included in the field notes. 

The project included the development of a community gardening ministry, 
multiple worship services, and an outreach weekend celebration and service day that 
included a harvest party with a potluck dinner. The harvest celebration was held in the 
garden in mid October on a Saturday during the early evening for the congregation, 
neighbors, and partners with local organizations. The evening included a collection of 
music, children's activities, a pumpkin carving display, and a photo cut out display. The 
children's activities included harvest bingo, pin the face pieces on a pumpkin display, 
pumpkin art, pumpkin picking, chalk drawing, and four square basketball. The Sunday 
morning worship service took place the following morning followed by a neighborhood 


clean up and luncheon held in the church fellowship hall. 
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My objectives include the following three components: 

|. The first objective of the community garden is to demonstrate that it has the 
potential to impact others by becoming a welcoming and inviting outreach ministry in 
which all ages from various organizations and community groups could participate. The 
garden would encourage partnerships with other organizations and community groups to 
provide in-depth educational learning experiences, hands-on approaches to gardening 
practices, and the opportunity to nurture healthier food choices. 

2. The second objective is to examine how the garden might bridge the gap and 
build connections with the congregation and the neighborhood. The question was to 
discover how many of the volunteers and active participants were from the congregation 
and neighborhood. I hoped to get a bigger picture of who was involved regularly and how 
they related to one another. 

3. The third objective was to see whether the garden encouraged people to give 
away and share their produce with strangers and with a local food pantry. I wanted to see 


whether the participants would give away produce freely and without hesitation. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The start of Vines of Life Community Garden (VOLCG) 


The purpose of this project is to consider how a community gardening ministry 
organized by a local congregation could potentially connect and bridge a neighborhood 
by modeling after Jesus' ministry practice. The project emphasis is for the members of 
HBC and the neighborhood to build an urban garden oasis to grow food for themselves, 
for neighbors, for the homeless, and for a local food pantry. This community garden 
ministry signifies a hands on approach that is inclusive and inviting of all participants to 
grow and harvest food in a beautiful green space that offers peace and hope in a complex 
urban community. 

This project included one on one interviews, surveys, and field notes related to the 
impact of the garden. The analysis from these three methods provided a framework and 
understanding of the significant impact on the congregation and neighborhood. This was 
evident in the responses from the members of the congregation and the neighborhood 
families collaborating efforts in the development of VOLCG affecting change, 


empowerment, personal and community transformation. 
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Background and Context for Ministry 

The development of this community garden from the ground up involved different 
challenges rooted in skepticism, uncertainty, and fear. This was evident from the outset, 
with the demolition of a vacant house and the construction of a community garden in the 
space. Prior to my family and I joining HBC, the congregation sought to purchase vacant 
land and abandoned homes adjacent to the church parking lot in hopes to expand their 
parking spaces. In addition, the congregation was seeking new ways for doing outreach 
ministry and the possibility of creating some green spaces in the neighborhood. 

As God prepared the way for me and my family to partner with HBC in some 
kind of outreach ministry, simultaneously, the congregation was seeking direction about 
how to best utilize their newly purchased abandoned lot. It was during 2011, when God 
allowed me to share the vision of starting a community gardening ministry at HBC. After 
several months of prayer, discussion, and waiting, the church was prepared to move 
ahead and affirmed the new ministry model of developing a community garden ina 
vacant lot. The community garden planning process began in fall 2011. Generating the 
ideas and organizing the congregation in this outreach effort was positive and affirming. 
The official meeting with the pastoral staff took place in November 2011. This led to a 
sequence of organizational meetings and information gathering sessions with the 
congregation listening to their dreams and hopes of what the garden could potentially 
look like. Listening and gathering of ideas and suggestions for the garden generated some 
steps in Phase I of the garden. Encouraging participants to share their stories and 
gardening experiences spurred ideas and momentum for the birthing process of a brand 


new ministry. 
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At that time, the garden site was chosen and the church leadership made 
preparations for Phase I of the demolition process to start in June 2012. While waiting for 
the demolition to start, between January 2012- May 2012, the garden team organized 
various meetings and led several prayer and worship celebrations. Along with the daily 
gardening work and planning process, the garden team created and developed a mission 
and vision statement with detailed goals and objectives. In March 2012, the garden team 
led a prayer service to seek God's direction for the future of the community gardening 
ministry. (Appendix A) A small group of men and women gathered on the morning of 
Saturday, March 16, 2012. The group offered prayers and concerns, and spent time in 
singing and reading scripture. From that service, a larger group of participants from the 
congregation expressed eagerness and interest in joining the garden team ministry. After 
four weeks of the prayer service, a group of forty volunteers from the congregation and 
neighborhood gathered on April 22, 2012, after the morning worship service to have a 
Creation Care celebration service in the church parking lot. (Appendix B) The celebration 
consisted of a brief outdoor worship service and a garden service project, that involved 
landscape work in the church parking lot. The volunteers created a flower and vegetable 
garden for the Sunday school children and several participants did a neighborhood 
cleanup. In addition to the garden work, a dozen parents with their young children played 
games and painted rocks as decoration for the garden. 

As the garden team was forming and developing a schedule for the growing 
season, plans were made to start an experimental children's garden at a church satellite 
location named Christian Conference Center/Myti Oaks. This satellite location, 


approximately one mile west, is a private residence that is used for the church summer 
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day camp ministry held during the month of June. With eagerness and enthusiasm, the 
congregation proceeded to implement a children's garden for that summer aligned with 
their theme of "Going back to basics: Growing A Vegetable Garden," similar to 
gardening 101 for children and youth. Prior to the actual implementation of the garden 
raised beds and flower garden for the summer camp ministry, the church held a garden 
dedication celebration in May 2012 at the site of Myti Oaks. (Appendix C) These prayer 
and worship celebrations helped the congregation to designate a time to pause, reflect and 
give God thanks and praise for the gift of community and the beauty of God's earth. 

In June 2012, the vacant house was demolished and the garden team met weekly 
for three hot summer months cleaning up debris, preparing the soil for planting, and 
building relationships with neighbors and organizations. Dozens of neighborhood 
children and families from the congregation met weekly to haul debris and rocks from the 
demolition. This created a "weekly huddle time" where everyone gathered for prayer, 
song, and snack, along with ample time to develop a new and vibrant community in the 
garden. The growing season was a huge success with a bountiful harvest. The children's 
garden exceeded our expectation with an enormous supply of produce. The summer camp 
children and their families celebrated their hard work and bounty over a homemade pizza 
and salsa making party in the fall of 2012. 

Subsequently, the garden team worked weekly in cleaning and maintaining the 
garden site and preparing the ground for their first planting in the fall. With the 
construction of their first three garden raised beds and a transportable compost bin, they 
yielded their first harvest and donated all of the produce to a local food pantry. At that 


time, the garden sought an official name. A garden naming contest started and children 
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and youth cast their ballots with a unanimous vote for VOLCG, based upon the scripture 
passage in John 15:1-17. The garden name was officially announced in August 2012 at an 
outdoor parking lot event, awarding the top three winners of the contest. 

Still waiting on a professional design for the garden site, the Lord provided by 
sending a landscape designer/architect to assist in the process. This partnership was 
made possible to guide the garden team to explore new options for design plans and 
logistics for garden construction projects. The designer's efforts were a gift to the 
congregation and community, done without charge. Shortly after several meetings and 
brainstorming sessions with the designer/architect, a draft was complete. After meeting 
twice with the church vision team, the design was approved and ready for the 
implementation of phase I of the garden design. 

Some of the highlights include: in the fall 2012, the garden was awarded two 
grants: Scotts Miracle-Gro Community Garden Academy Grant, and The Endowment 
Fund For New Local Church Outreach and Evangelism Ministries from American Baptist 
Churches of Ohio. While this was taking place, the garden team was building 
partnerships with local organizations and a medical institution where volunteers helped 
construct three additional raised garden beds and prepared flower beds for springtime 
plantings. The garden team members continued to meet monthly to encourage the growth 
of the ministry and their volunteers. The garden ministry was intentional about building 
relationships with the neighbors and core team leadership team. 

In January 2013, the garden team began organizing volunteers from the 
neighborhood, community, and congregation to Jaunch the new ministry on the newly 


demolished land. Partnership was key for the success of 2013 and sharing the vision and 
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purpose of the garden generated supporters and interests. The month of May was an 
especially busy time for the garden team. The anticipation of a new growing season and 
the new relationships with the neighbors helped the team to grow and bond. On May 19, 
2013, VOLCG was launched with an groundbreaking celebration and worship service. 
(Appendix D) It was a Joyous occasion for the congregation, neighbors, and community 
partners. Moreover, it was a special time to acknowledge God's faithfulness and loving 
grace in the journey. 

The outdoor worship services and weekly garden work days produced a 
welcoming environment for people to grow and tend a life-giving garden together. The 
educational aspect of gardening from composting to water conservation classes to basic 
weeding and mulching projects have created a more well rounded approach to gardening 
and the appreciation of learning in the garden. Over the course of time, volunteers of all 
ages have contributed time and effort in building the garden. With their hard work and 
creativity, the garden became a place of peaceful rest for the neighborhood. The garden 
team completed Phase I of the design in fall 2013 in time for their Harvest party, Blessing 
Sunday worship service, and neighborhood cleanup. (Appendix E) The elaborate potluck 
dinner, children’s activities, and music captivated the large crowd from the neighborhood 
and opened new doors for relationship building and collaboration. A significant number 
of new guests gave financial gifts to support the church and garden ministry. New 
volunteers and partnerships grew out of the celebration. The joyous evening celebration 
encouraged the congregation and neighborhood to work towards expanding the garden 


space and the hope of creating a more sustainable gardening ministry. 
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Phase II of the garden plan started in fall 2013 and the work included: garden 
work days, monthly meetings, prayer time, building partnerships with other community 
garden groups in Columbus, the construction of fifteen additional raised garden beds, fall 
and winter preparation, water conservation, composting, and garden maintenance. In 
addition, the garden team started partnerships with various organizations, including the 
Westside Free Store, Westgate Elementary School, Franklin Park Conservatory, Strader's 
Garden Nursery, Columbus Public Health, Ohio State University, Greater Columbus 
Growing Coalition, American Baptist Churches of Ohio, and Green Columbus. The 
forming of team leaders for specified ministry included a children's ministry coordinator 
to oversee the teaching of gardening, maintenance, soil amendment, plantings, 
harvesting, water conservation, and developing and nurturing a love and care for God's 
earth. The children and youth team leaders were instrumental in the garden education as 
well as creating a time and space for outdoor play and craft time in the garden space. 
There was a team overseeing general garden plantings which included the purchase of 
plants and vegetables. They were responsible for the design layout of the garden with the 
appropriate management of established and newly planted crops, trees, and flowers. 
These individuals learned about planting, soil amendment, and composting. In addition, 
working with a grounds maintenance team who maintained lawn care responsibilities, 
they participated in general weeding and trash removal from the garden. Lastly, a small 
team worked closely with the Westside Freestore food pantry as they planted, harvested, 


and distributed produce on a weekly basis. 
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Results 
A. Survey 

One method used for this project involved a survey that was distributed to twenty 
six participants of various age. The survey asked each participant to list their age and the 
proximity of where they lived relative to VOLCG. Ten participants were under age 
eighteen, three were between the age of nineteen and thirty, three were between the age 
of thirty one and forty, two were between the age of forty one and fifty, seven were over 
age fifty one, and one participant did not provide an age. According to their responses, 
ten participants lived less than one mile to the garden, six lived within one or two miles, 
seven lived between three and five miles, two lived nine miles away from the garden, and 
one preferred not to answer. Also, these individuals were selected on the basis of their 
involvement with the weekly garden activities, maintenance responsibilities, and monthly 
planning of projects. Prior to distributing the survey, a project letter was given to each of 
the participants informing them of the methodology being used for this project. 
(Appendix G) Also, | met with each participant on different occasions describing this 
project and their involvement. Each participant expressed appreciation and delight for 
their involvement and were eager to start the process. The printed survey was distributed 
to each participant and completed surveys were collected within one week. 

According to the survey results, the participants confirmed one significant theme 
that VOLCG was a welcoming and inviting place and an aesthetically appealing green 
space for people to enjoy. This was evident in the response to question one, with 77% 
strongly agreeing that the garden was an inviting and welcoming place. For question two, 


62% agreed the garden increased their gardening skills and benefitted from the 
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experience and learning process. For question three, 65% strongly agreed that the garden 
empowers participants to use their gifts and talents in the garden. For question four, 88% 
strongly agreed that the garden is an aesthetically beautiful green space. For question 
five, 73% strongly agreed that the garden created a strong community for the neighbors 
to be involved and engaged the neighbors to attend special events throughout the growing 
season. For question six, 8% were not sure if the garden promoted healthy lifestyles, 27% 
agreed that VOLCG provided a healthy lifestyle, and 65% strongly agreed that the garden 
did provide a healthy lifestyle for the participants. The participants have become more 
aware of the correlation between health and gardening. For question seven, 31% did not 
feel the garden spurred them to eat more fruits and vegetables, however, 38% agreed the 
garden did, and 31% strongly agreed that the garden helped them to eat more fruits and 
vegetables. Question seven thus indicates that the garden encouraged fruit and vegetable 
intake. 31% strongly agreed and 38% agreed that the garden supported their food choices, 
while 31% were not sure the garden greatly influenced their food choices. For question 
eight, 4% indicated they were not sure that they met any new neighbors in the garden, 
35% agreed they met more new neighbors, and 62% strongly agreed they met new 
neighbors in the garden. For question nine, 8% did not know for sure if they enjoyed 
working in the garden, 35% agreed they enjoyed volunteering and 62% strongly agreed 
they enjoyed volunteering in the garden. For question ten, 77% of the participants desired 
more neighborhood and church participation in the garden. For question eleven, 23% 
were not sure if they would continue volunteering in the garden, 31% agreed they would 


like to continue volunteering and 46% strongly agreed they would continue. 


Survey Percentages 
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B. Interviews 

A second method used for this project was one-on-one interviews. I interviewed 
seven adults and four youth under the age of eighteen. These individuals were selected 
among the congregation and neighborhood due to their involvement and commitment to 
the garden ministry. They volunteered a minimum of twice each week and involved their 
friends and neighbors to participate in the gardening efforts throughout the growing 
season. They were active during the winter months by participating in the planning and 
preparation for the next growing season. These participants were interested in building a 
stronger community in the neighborhood and believed in the vision of the garden 
ministry. They were proactive in the weekly garden responsibilities and in the 
sustainability of the garden. 

My intent was to interview each of the interviewees at VOLCG. Due to the cooler 
weather and conflict in schedule, I met six participants in the church fellowship hall, 
interviewed two participants over the phone, and interviewed three participants at 
VOLCG. While gathering the information from each interview, their overwhelming 
positive experience in the garden was a significant reason for the success of the ministry. 
Their time and appreciation of the significance of the ministry encouraged them to serve 
diligently in the garden while new relationships developed over the course of two years. 

Upon gathering the data from the hour long interviews, the following themes 
emerged from each of the interviews. Each interviewee stated that the garden created a 
loving community where everyone felt valued and appreciated. The participants stated 
that the garden was a loving place and they all felt comfortable sharing their stories and 


struggles with one another. The garden gave them greater peace and hope even though 
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they faced many personal challenges and troubles. The joy they experienced working in 
the garden helped them to stay positive and optimistic in their trials. 

Another significant theme expressed by ten of the participants was that the garden 
was a welcoming and inviting place for everyone. They felt the garden created a safe 
place for them to be their true self. People felt appreciated and valued and not judged or 
bullied by others for being different. The garden embraced diversity and difference. The 
participants did not need to pretend, but felt free to be themselves in the garden. 

The participants also emphasized the garden as promoting healthy eating and 
healthy lifestyles. Everyone felt the garden provided a place for physical activity which 
oftentimes helped them to cope with their personal and mental problems and fatigue. Two 
participants shared how the garden helped them to stop their addictions. One participant 
had completely stopped drinking alcohol and started attending church on a regular basis. 
The garden energized them and helped them to choose healthy eating options. The 
participants have become intentional about eating more fruits and vegetables, drinking 
more water, and eating less processed foods. 

In addition, each participant felt the garden provided a safe place for them to 
decompress and release their stress. After they worked in the weekly garden 
responsibilities, their outlook and perspective on life were enhanced. They felt more at 
peace with their circumstances and felt rejuvenated to face their day to day 
responsibilities. The garden allowed for a deeper awareness of their need of God in their 
lives and an overwhelming sense of gratitude and peace in knowing God is by their side. 

From the interviews, the participants felt the garden was an educational place that 


equipped them with new garden skills. They especially enjoyed attending garden 
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workshops held at the garden, learning about water conservation, composting, and 
recycling. The weekly garden lessons fostered a community of on-going learning and 
exploration of new gardening concepts and understanding. The children learned how to 
differentiate a weed from a plant, plant identification, soil preparation, and how to build a 
raised vegetable bed. They all felt the garden prepared them to become more 
environmentally conscious and better stewards of God's earth. Recycling, composting, 
and reusing things have enhanced their appreciation of God's planet and their 
responsibility in promoting a more just society. In addition to the practical gardening 
learning, four of the participants attended a six week Bible study in the garden about 
tending to God's green earth. 

Lastly, they all expressed a desire for the garden to expand in size and for more 
active participation from the neighborhood. The on-going effort to invite others to the 
garden has generated an interest from the neighborhood to partake in the day- to-day 
planning and project implementation. Each participant desired for a growing involvement 
from children and youth and their families. 

The following comments from several garden leaders and participants support the 
themes of the project: 

One garden leader said, "Each time I work in the garden | feel less stress, it's like 
the problem doesn't exist or bother you as much. In the garden, we find acceptance and 
peace in our hearts." 

Alan, a nine year old who worked in the garden twice a week said, "gardening 
was so much fun, my family eats more vegetables now, and I know what radishes and 


Swiss chard looks like. And I really like eating them too." 
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One college student said, "Vines of Life gave the community so much hope, for 
health and happiness. It brought people together and empowered us to really take control 
in the revitalization of the neighborhood." 

One neighbor said, "community gardening brings people together to grow fresh 
produce, get exercise, get sunshine, meet new people, especially the street people. 
Everyone felt welcomed and never shut out, the outdoors is so inviting, come as you are! 

Henry, one key garden volunteer said, 

"Vines of Life allowed people to feel love and respect regardless how they looked 

or dressed. With all the stresses today, people without jobs and steady paycheck, 

the garden allowed us to feel at peace and have faith that things will work out. 

People without work could come to the garden and pick tomatoes and peppers and 

get a meal. I don't drink anymore! no more of that, it could have killed me. I want 

to live my life and to see my grandkids one day. I know I am here to help others 
grow their own food and live better lives." 
C. Field Notes 

The field notes taken since fall 201 1 describe the anticipation and eagerness for 
the growth and life of the ministry to unfold. The garden team leaders began the ministry 
with corporate prayer time with interested volunteers from the congregation, meeting 
with the leadership team and sharing and listening to what people were thinking about 
how the garden ministry will proceed, and who should oversee and participate in the 
leadership of the ministry. The participants' commitment and support of the ministry were 
evident in their weekly involvement. 

Many worked tirelessly with garden maintenance responsibilities and weekly 
garden chores. During the hot and humid days, many of the volunteers felt tired and 


overworked. Despite weather related issues and lack of water resources, the garden team 


learned to rely on one another and weather reports to help them plan and schedule their 
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garden work chores. For three months, the garden team hauled buckets of water from the 
church kitchen and from their own homes to water their crop. This was a time of testing 
our endurance and persistence. The team accepted the challenges and kept focused on the 
garden tasks and made things work. As the youth relied on the experience from the adult 
volunteers, a mentorship grew out of open communication and concern for one another. 
There was an understanding of shared learning and involvement of all ages to work 
collectively together. 

Volunteers generally had a great time working together. The weekly garden days 
were well attended and supported by the church and neighbors. The volunteers enjoyed 
the garden and their weekly responsibilities. They shared the joys of being together in the 
garden space and felt a connection to each other and to God's presence. Friendships have 
grown and deepened because of their weekly collaboration. Their accountability to each 
other and faith development has increased. Their understanding of their role to minister to 
the families strengthened. 

In addition, the garden participants grew more confident and courageous in their 
gardening skills and engaged strangers in conversations, and some were pleased with the 
invitation and participated in harvesting the fresh produce. From observation and 
conversation with the garden participants, I learned of their generosity and kindness 
towards strangers especially the homeless. The participants gave freshly picked 
vegetables to those who asked and gave generously. In the 2013 growing season, the 
estimated amount of produce harvested for the Westside Freestore was approximately 
150-175 lbs. The garden volunteers and neighborhood residents harvested approximately 


200 Ibs. 
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Many new visitors to the garden had a wonderful time learning from the garden 
participants and enjoyed the various weekly garden plays day, ice cream socials, and 
annual celebrations. Their responses to the joys of building a garden generated a hopeful 


anticipation for community revitalization. 


Discussion 

Based on my field notes and results from the survey and one-on-one interviews, 
varying points emerged presenting a collection of key points that address the project 
goals and objectives. The hope of meeting new people in the church and neighborhood 
was emphasized. The results reveal that the garden allowed for new relationships to 
develop between the congregation and neighborhood. Many of the neighborhood children 
and youth participated in the weekly garden events and projects. The garden team 
participants invested time and effort in various planning sessions and generated a 
connection and sense of ownership of the ministry. Not only did the participants share 
gardening skills and information with the group, they began relating well with one 
another. 

The garden provided educational opportunities for children, youth, and adults to 
plant and harvest fruits and vegetables; build garden raised beds and compost bins; 
identify weeds, and become familiar with native perennials, plants and trees. Learning 
from professional gardeners and community leaders better prepared the team for the 
growing season as new ideas were worked through and implemented. Building 
partnerships with local organizations created a more comprehensive approach to 


community garden work. 
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Some challenges that occurred at HBC impacted my project along the way. There 
was tension between several of the church leaders who differed in their opinion of the 
financial handling of the funds. There was a small group of leaders who did not want to 
support any more outside funding, which was a concern. This could have been related to 
their fear of needing to exhaust more finances to hiring an accountant. In addition, it 
could potentially involve too many unknowns and the church could lose control over the 
project. As a result, several of the participants grew discouraged and frustrated with the 
church leadership. There were times people from the church were skeptical and afraid of 
getting too close to the neighbors, especially the homeless and the prostitutes. Several 
volunteers expressed concern not knowing how to interact with the homeless and they 
ignored them due to fears and uncertainties. 

The garden is aesthetically appealing and well maintained. More people have 
noticed the appealing green space as pleasing to the eye. Various neighborhood groups 
have visited the garden and the church men's prayer team utilize the space weekly. Many 
new neighbors attended special events throughout the growing season. However, the 
challenge was to keep their interest during the winter months. I would have liked for 
them to participate more frequently. One area of weakness was getting information out to 
the neighbors more effectively and efficiently where internet was not available. This 
required volunteers to distribute door to door newsletters and notices on a regular basis. 
This was especially difficult when the cold and frigid temperatures deterred participants 
from attending garden meetings. 

The church-goers including children, youth, and adults who live within five miles 


were more consistent than those who lived beyond five miles. Some volunteers do not 
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attend church, but participated in the gardening and evening Bible study groups. Two 
Bible studies were held in the garden for two six session series during the fall season. The 
participants were eager to learn and contributed to the many thought provoking 
discussions. 

Before I started working with the children and youth, ] assumed that they would 
not be as interested and consistent in the garden and with church events. They were 
indeed very interested and attended weekly garden activities during the summer months. 
Once the school year started, it was much harder for them to participate. The ideal time 
was June, July and early August. At other times, their involvement with other school 
related activities preoccupied their time and they were less focused on the garden. I 
wasn't sure how to involve the adults during hot and humid summer days. Initially | 
thought the participants would only tend to the garden once or twice a month. However, I 
was surprised that many volunteers worked twice or three times per week and helped 
maintain the common garden spaces as well. There were diligent and devoted volunteers 
who worked on the garden and took pride in their work. The neighbors with limited 


physical capabilities needed extra help, but I knew this ahead of time. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Since the start of VOLCG, I have seen personal growth as a leader in the 
community. I have gained respect and trust from the congregation and neighbors who 
related well to my leadership. Developing partnerships with local organizations 
strengthened my understanding of ministry networking and neighborhood connections. 
Building relationships and connecting with neighbors was time consuming, and learning 
to be flexible with people's varying schedules taught me to be patient and understanding 
of the hectic lives with which we live and struggle on a daily basis. After spending more 
time with the participants, I learned that their stress and anxiety often improved from 
their involvement in the gardening practices. The interaction and sharing in the garden 
space brought an overwhelming sense of peace and joy in their perspectives and created a 
safe haven for themselves and families. 

I also experienced challenges and obstacles throughout the ministry experience. 
Implementing change is not easy and in this context, the changes that took place created 
tension, anxiety, anger, and power struggles. The concept of creating a neighborhood 
outreach ministry earned an acceptable and favorable response from some in the 
congregation. The idea of ministering to neighbors living within a two block radius of the 
church building was greatly supported and embraced by the garden team, but not by some 


congregation members. 
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Some expressed concern for caring for the neighbors because they felt 
uncomfortable ministering to the prostitutes and homeless. Several church members 
openly stated that the focus of the HBC was to minister to those who participate in the 
church and not in the neighborhood. The congregation knows of the importance of being 
a loving neighbor, but it was far from top priority for many members. Some expressed 
that outreach ministry is to financially support missionaries serving overseas, prepare 
meals for a food pantry, and to donate items to the poor. It was just a struggle to maintain 
church responsibilities let alone expect them to give one hour of their weekly schedule to 
meet some new neighbors. Many leaders opposed what the gardening leaders were doing 
and instructed them to not engage with the neighborhood. The idea of getting involved 
with neighborhood people and their problems distanced the congregation from the 
neighbors and some of the garden team members. The congregation expressed strong 
opinions that they did not want to meet the neighbors and should not be asked to do so. 
Some opposed participating in the neighborhood clean up because of their feeling that the 
people are to clean up their own trash. It was a necessary task, but it seemed like a 
convenient excuse to not minister to the neighbors. Many church members did not even 
attend the Sunday outdoor worship service or harvest celebration. 

Having glimpses of these challenges at the start of the ministry, I continued to 
press on with the development of the garden ministry and waited for God's leading in 
proceeding. Four words resonated repeatedly throughout this time of creating a new 
ministry. These words are prayer, persistence, planning, and people. The life of prayer 
and waiting on God for direction and discernment was key to the overall success of the 


ministry. Waiting for God in everything including praying for a core team was essential 


11/7 


and foundational for the ministry. Sharing the vision and purpose of the garden ministry 
with others allowed conversation and partnerships to develop. Staying close to God 
allowed me to focus my attention not on the people or the ministry, rather, on God who 
ordained the ministry to take root. 

Secondly, the concept of persistence is necessary to keep going even when 
difficulty arises; keep going when the weather created challenges; keep going even when 
obstacles made it difficult to keep focused; keep trusting God to work in each person; 
keep praying that God will utilize each person's gifts and talents as they served together. 

Third, the importance of planning and preparation encourages everyone to work 
together on a common goal and to anticipate a positive outcome. Setting small goals 
allowed for many celebrations throughout the growing season. Encouraging the team to 
work together and share their ideas and thoughts openly and seeing their ideas turn to 
realities sparked deeper devotion and commitment to the ministry. 

Fourth, people connecting and building relationships with others are at the heart 
of the ministry, where everyone is valued, accepted, welcomed, and invited to participate 
in the life of the garden. Fostering accountability and commitment strengthened the 
ministry and the successful growing season. Creating partnerships with the neighbors and 
local organizations enhanced the life of the ministry and the sustainability of its outreach 
mission. The process of developing relationships was emphasized over coercing others to 
join the church, it's not about brain washing or forcing others to join the church but to be 
the church in the outdoors all for the purpose of blessing others and to be the hands and 
feet of Jesus Christ in community. The garden fostered many benefits: open partnerships 


with others, willingness to accept differences and embrace others gifts and talents, 
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enriching people's lives, discovering that each person has the power and gift to bless 
others. The garden also created empowerment of ail ages, intergenerational support, 
mentorship and adults mentoring youth in the gardening process and having fun together. 
The garden generated diligence and persistence especially during weather related 


challenges, plant diseases, and garden maintenance issues. 


Suggested improvements for future projects 

Developing a faith based community garden sponsored by a local congregation 
comes with challenges and benefits. This brand new outreach ministry at first received 
overwhelming support and interest from the leadership team. The interest spurred a rapid 
moving approach for the ministry to evolve from the initial discussion and prayer time to 
the implementation of Phase I of the ministry. However, as the garden progressed, the 
congregation became less involved and less interested. More involvement came from the 
neighbors and from organizations interested in developing a partnership and 
collaboration. 

This multi-site gardening ministry that is volunteer-based requires an expansive 
and collaborative effort from professionals in varying fields for the longevity and 
sustainability of the work involved. To improve the sustainability of the ministry, 
developing a more comprehensive team of leaders will increase involvement from the 
congregation and neighborhood so each gardening site will grow and become more 
sustainable. There need to be strong leaders who can manage daily tasks and empower 
self starting and motivated volunteers who have the capability to carry out the ministry 


responsibilities. These team leaders need to be self starters and encouragers of others on 
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their team, who are looking for team partners to share the ministry work. Accountability 
and team cooperation provides an on-going relationship with others on the garden team, 
which consists of members from the congregation, neighborhood, and organizations. 

Having a committed and service-oriented church leadership team is a requirement 
to not only jump-start a newly developed ministry, but to foster an alliance to promote 
and extend the life of the new ministry. The alignment of the church leaders and the 
neighbors and associations with organizations have the power to impact a new ministry 
into a life transforming ministry that offers grace and love to all people. A loving garden 
team is a necessity to help encourage people of all ages to exercise their hidden gifts, 
talents, and potential to take the ministry to new levels of growth and vitality. 

The challenges that surfaced created tension and prevented future opportunities 
for grants and financial support from outside funding. If I were to do it over again, | 
would do a more thorough historical survey of what outside funding the church has 
applied for and received in the past. I would gather more information about the concerns 
and questions the financial leadership team had before applying for grants. Even though | 
have learned that grants are readily available to support community gardening projects, it 
is not necessarily a welcome asset for every congregation. I have learned that the 
longevity of an outreach ministry that addresses poverty and food security related issues 
needs non-church support and funders to maintain a positive impact in the community. 

Being a small urban congregation comes with pros and cons for doing outreach 
ministry. HBC has few non-church related resources and resists opportunities for 
engaging outside supporters and funders. The limitation of resources and partnerships has 


debilitated and stopped the vision from expanding and moving forward. The outside 
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funding was not accepted and the push back was evident, which put the ministry at a halt. 

Regardless of what the garden team hopes and anticipates for the longevity of the 
ministry, the church leadership continues to have significant influence how the ministry 
ought to proceed. Another problem we discovered was that the congregation did not fully 
embrace the idea that the garden is for the community; it is more of a church-based 
garden that attends to the needs of the church members. The intent was to have more 
neighbors involved, but neighbors were reluctant to participate due to various concerns 
and little connection with the church historically. Another suggestion would involve more 
ongoing discussion and conversation between the congregation and neighbors and 
creating more opportunities to engage the neighbors in an intentional survey and 
information gathering of their thoughts of what a community garden looks like. 
Gathering information from neighbors will help us understand the needs and wants of the 
neighbors. Moreover, to spend more time learning from the neighbors and what they see 
as essential and vital in the revitalization of the neighborhood would help shape the 
vision of the ministry. These opportunities for growing together by shared discussion and 
communication allow for honest and intentional understanding and growth of the church 
outreach ministry. 

This experience taught me the importance of hard work and commitment. 
Gardening requires time, energy, creativity, and joined efforts from all garden 
participants. Allowing everyone to offer feedback to the daily gardening work generates a 
team based approach. I learned along the way, that receiving support from the 
congregation and church leadership is vital for the sustainability and growth of the 


ministry. The involvement is not necessarily as important as the support for the 
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leadership of the garden ministry to develop and grow. The genuine collaboration that 
was lacking created tension and hostility and dismissal of the ministry leadership. There 
was an undermining of the leadership capacity which left the ministry to operate in 
isolation. With limited flexibility and room to develop into a more holistic outreach 


ministry, the project was carried out by a handful of garden team volunteers. 


Conclusion 

The project findings present the VOLCG as a welcoming and inviting holistic 
outreach ministry that embraces and encourages participation from the congregation and 
neighborhood. This was evident in the intentional team collaborative efforts with 
organizations and garden groups as necessary for the sustainability of the community 
garden. The knowledge and expertise from professional garden groups and organizations 
cultivated lifelong learning of new skills and fostered understanding and collegiality. 
Having noticed the vital impact of people working together allowed room for growing 
and sharing life in community. The participants enjoyed meeting weekly, sharing meals, 
praying together, and spending time together. Garden participants and partnerships with 
other community gardeners and organizations strengthened the longevity of the ministry 
and nurtured a lifelong learning of gardening, building community, and supporting the 
vision and goals of the organization. 

The garden opened new ideas and possibilities for the growth of a community 
garden in a blighted-urban setting. The overwhelming sense of pride, hope, joy, and 
peace in the garden nurtured relationships and friendships in their time together. The 


garden was a place of support and encouragement to alleviate challenges and 
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discouragement in life. The peacefulness of the garden signified the renewed spirit as 
participants tended to God's earth while supporting one another in hopeful expectation of 
a more spirit-filled life in the journey. 

The connections and friendships developed from the collaborative efforts united 
hearts to carry out the mission of the garden ministry. This project shows that there are 
new possibilities for churches to become a vibrant and life-giving hope in their 
neighborhoods when people seek to love and serve God together. 

In addition, VOLCG created an environment for physical activity that energized 
and equipped the participants with new vigor and joy while working in the garden and 
building relationships with neighbors. This green space fostered a lifelong love for caring 
for God's earth and for one another that has the potential to impact communities around 
the world. 

This model for urban outreach ministry has a potential impact that could 
transform lives and communities. | hope to see more interaction between churches and 
organizations as they work collectively in creating more green spaces and opportunities 


to grow food to feed the poor and become places of hope and peace. 
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Welcome 


Opening Prayer 


Call to worship: 


Songs of Praise: 


Leader: 


People: 


Leader: 


People: 


All: 


Scripture: 


Song: 


Prayer: 
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HILLCREST BAPTIST CHURCH 
PRAYER SERVICE 


March 16, 2012 


Psalm 100 
Make a joyful noise to the Lord, all the earth. 


Worship the Lord with gladness; come into his presence with 
singing. 


Know that the Lord ts God. It is he that made us, and we are his: 
we are his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 


Enter his gates with thanksgiving, and his courts with praise. Give 
thanks to him, bless his name. 


For the Lord is good; his steadfast love endures forever, and his 
faithfulness to all generations. 


God of Wonders 
All Creatures of Our God and King 


John 15:1-17 


Garden Song 


Our Creator, Sustainer, and Redeemer, Today, we come together with You, with 
one another, and with Your larger family of creation and ask that you bless: 


These trees and plants- 
that they may continue to grow as blessed members of Your intricate family of 
creation that they may remind all lives they touch of Your sustaining presence. 


These tools- 


that they may be “instruments of Your peace” 
that they may remind us that we too are called to be instruments of Your peace. 
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Our hands- 
that they may know their strengths and limitations 
that they may lovingly touch other members of creation as kin. 


Our hearts- 
that they may be open to Your presence in this place, in this community of life 
that they be renewed through this work to and render back to You expressions of 


justice and joy. 
May this be so! 
(By Tany Marcovna Barnett, Earth Ministry) 


Closing Song: Grape, Grape Joy 


Blessing 
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Welcome 


Opening Prayer 


Call to Worship: 


Song: 


Scripture: 


Litany: 
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CREATION CARE CELEBRATION 


April 22, 2012 


Psalm 96:1 1-12 

Let the heavens be glad, and let the earth rejoice; let the 

sea roar, and all that fills it; let the field exult, and everything in it. 
Then shall all the trees of the forest sing for joy. 

God of Wonders 

Isaiah 55:12 

For you shall go out in joy, and be led back in peace; the 
mountains and the hills before you shall burst into song, and all the 
trees of the field shall clap their hands. 

2 Corinthians 5:17 

So if anyone is in Christ, there is a new creation: everything old 
has passed away; see, everything has become new! 

“Citizens of all Creation" 

Leader: O sing to God a new creation song. 

People: For God has done marvelous things. 

Leader: We are born citizens of God's world. 

People: For God has done marvelous things. 

Leader: Let us see the earth as children of the earth. 

People: Give us a clear vision, O God. 

Leader: May our sights be greater than house to house. 


People: Give us clear vision, O God. 


Leader: Grant us the knowledge to make tough choices for our 
world. 


People: God, you are with us from the foundations of the earth. 
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Leader: Cause us to share life from generation to generation. 
People: God, you are with us from the foundations of the earth. 


Leader: Challenge our stewardship to renew the heights with 
living things. 


People: God's hands are upon all creatures who live upon the 
earth. 


Leader: Many and great are your things, O God, maker of earth 
and sky. 


People: God's hands are upon all creatures who live upon the 
earth. Amen. 


(From the National Association of Conservation Districts.) 
Song: All Creatures of Our God and King 


Prayer for Planting Event: 


Loving and Creator God, today, we come together as your children with humble 
hearts and ask that you bless: 


These plants - that they may grow deep roots and brighten the community and 
signify Your hope and joy. 


Our hands - that they may scatter Your everlasting love to all creation. 


Our hearts - that they may become refreshed and empowered to become a shining 
lighthouse in this world. 


To Him be the glory, honor, and praise. Amen. 


Send and Blessing 
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MYTI OAKS DAY CAMP GARDEN DEDICATION 


May 20, 2012 


Welcome & Opening Prayer 
Call to Worship: Psalm 150 


Leader: Praise the LORD. Praise God in his sanctuary; 
praise him in his mighty firmament! 


People: Praise him for his mighty deeds; 
praise him according to his surpassing greatness! 


Leader: Praise him with the trumpet sound; 
praise him with the lute and harp! 


People: Praise him with tambourine and dance; 
praise him with the strings and pipe! 


Leader: Praise him with clanging cymbals; 
praise him with loud clashing cymbals. 


All: Let everything that breathes praise the Lord. 
Praise the Lord! 


Song: This Is My Father's World 

Scripture Reading: 2 Corinthians 9:8-10 
God is able to provide you with every blessing in abundance, so that by always 
having enough of everything, you may share abundantly in every good work. As 
it is written, "He scatters abroad, he gives to the poor; his righteousness endures 
forever." He who supplies seed to the sower and bread for food will supply and 
multiply your seed for sowing and increase the harvest of your righteousness. 

Garden Dedication 


Song: Blessed Be Your Name 


Sending Word 
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VINES OF LIFE COMMUNITY GARDEN 
GROUNDBREAKING CELEBRATION 


May 19, 2013 


Opening Prayer 


Song of Praise: 
Scripture: 


Special Music: 


To You, O God, All Creatures Sing 
John 15:1-17 


In the Garden 


Garden Dedication 


Blessing of Fie 


Leader: 


People: 


Leader: 


People: 
Leader: 
People: 


Leader: 


People: 


All: 


Youth Choir: 


Ids and Crops: 


Loving Creator God, we acknowledge you as the only source of growth 
and abundance. 


You provide us with food for body and spirit. 


With your help we plant our crops and by your power they produce our 
harvest. 


In your kindness and love, make our work fruitful. 
Bless our fields and the crops we plant; let them yield a rich harvest. 
Grant favorable weather to make these fields productive. 


Guide the work of our hands, for in you we live and move and have our 
being. 


Help us bring you glory by using well and sharing the good things we 
receive from you. 


We ask this through Jesus Christ, our Lord and Savior. Amen 


Source unknown 


Vines of Life 


Send and Blessing 
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BLESSING SUNDAY 


October 13, 2013 


Welcome 
Opening Prayer 
Call to Worship: Psalm 93 


Leader: The Lord is king, he is robed in majesty; the Lord is robed, he is girded 
with strength. 


People: He has established the world; it shall never be moved; 
Leader: Your throne ts established from of old; you are from everlasting. 


People: The floods have lifted up, O Lord, the floods have lifted up their voice; 
the floods lift up their roaring. 


Leader: More majestic than the thunders of mighty waters, more majestic than the 
waves of the sea, majestic on high is the Lord! 


People: Your decrees are very sure; holiness befits your house, O Lord, 
forevermore. 


All: | Praise the Lord! 


Songs of Praise: How Great Is Our God 
Amazing Love 


Scripture: Luke 14:15-24 

Receiving of our Tithes and Offering 
Baby Dedication 

Sermon 

Song of Response: Here | Am Lord 


Sending Word 
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SAINT BENEDICT'S RULE FIFTY-THREE 
Chapter 53: On the Reception of Guests 


Let all guests who arrive be received like Christ, 

for He is going to say, 

"I came as a guest, and you received Me" (Matt. 25:35). 
And to all let due honor be shown, 

especially to the domestics of the faith and to pilgrims. 


As soon as a guest 1s announced, therefore, 
let the Superior or the brethren meet him 
with all charitable service. 

And first of all let them pray together, 

and then exchange the kiss of peace. 

For the kiss of peace should not be offered 
until after the prayers have been said, 

on account of the devil's deceptions. 


In the salutation of all guests, whether arriving or departing, 
let all humility be shown. 

Let the head be bowed 

or the whole body prostrated on the ground 

in adoration of Christ, who indeed is received in their persons. 


After the guests have been received and taken to prayer, 

let the Superior or someone appointed by him sit with them. 
Let the divine law be read before the guest for his edification, 
and then let all kindness be shown him. 

The Superior shall break his fast for the sake of a guest, 
unless it happens to be a principal fast day 

which may not be violated. 

The brethren, however, shall observe the customary fasts. 

Let the Abbot give the guests water for their hands; 

and let both Abbot and community wash the feet of all guests. 
After the washing of the feet let them say this verse: 

"We have received Your mercy, O God, 

in the midst of Your temple" (Ps.47[48]:10). 


In the reception of the poor and of pilgrims 

the greatest care and solicitude should be shown, 
because it is especially in them that Christ is received; 
for as far as the rich are concerned, 

the very fear which they inspire 

wins respect for them. 
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Let there be a separate kitchen for the Abbot and guests, 
that the brethren may not be disturbed when guests, 
who are never lacking in a monastery, 

arrive at irregular hours. 

Let two brethren capable of filling the office well 

be appointed for a year to have charge of this kitchen. 
Let them be given such help as they need, 

that they may serve without murmuring. 

And on the other hand, 

when they have less to occupy them, 

let them go out to whatever work is assigned them. 


And not only tn their case 

but in all the offices of the monastery 

let this arrangement be observed, 

that when help is needed it be supplied, 

and again when the workers are unoccupied 
they do whatever they are bidden. 


The guest house also shall be assigned to a brother 
whose soul is possessed by the fear of God. 

Let there be a sufficient number of beds made up in it; 
and let the house of God be managed by prudent men 
and in a prudent manner. 


On no account shall anyone who is not so ordered 
associate or converse with guests. 

But if he should meet them or see them, 

let him greet them humbly, as we have said, 

ask their blessing and pass on, 

saying that he is not allowed to converse with a guest. 
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PROJECT LETTER TO PARTICIPANTS 


September 23, 2013 


Dear 


As you may already know, I am currently in school and doing my doctoral project at 
United Theological Seminary in Dayton, OH. The focus of my project is to look at 
hospitality as the foundation for growing hospitable community gardening ministries. | 
am proposing that a community garden ministry has the potential to create and nurture 
relationships between the local church and neighborhood. Part of my project, I will 
interview some of the garden participants and distribute a survey for you to complete. 


The purpose for the questionnaire and one-on-one interviews will help me understand 
how the garden has impacted the individual, congregation, and community in a positive 
way. | am interested in discovering whether the garden has been an inviting place for the 
congregation and the neighborhood. Also, | would like to learn how your involvement 
with the garden has allowed you to meet new people and inquire whether you have 
learned some gardening basics. 


The interview will take approximately forty five minutes. Enclosed in the envelope is a 
copy of a survey for you to fill out. Please take a moment to complete the survey and 
return it back to me. Please let me know if you have any questions and feel free to contact 
me at church or on my cell. Thank you for all your help and support of the community 
gardening ministry and with my doctoral project. 


Blessings, 
Doris Ing 
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Survey Questions 


I am interested in learning how your involvement at Vines of Life Community Garden 
has been a beneficial and welcoming experience for you. Please take a few minutes to fill 
in your answers and return to Doris Ing. Thank you for your time. 


].Vines of Life is a welcoming and inviting place for people to get involved in gardening. 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Not Sure Agree Strongly Agree 


O O 2) @ O 


2. Vines of Life has increased my gardening skills. 
Strongly Disagree Disagree Not Sure Agree Strongly Agree 


O O O O © 


3. Vines of Life empowers participants to use their gifts and talents in the garden. 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Not Sure Agree Strongly Agree 


O O O O O 


4. Vines of Life 1s an aesthetically beautiful green space for everyone to enjoy. 
Strongly Disagree Disagree Not Sure Agree Strongly Agree 


O O O © © 


5. Vines of Life builds a strong community by hosting special events for neighbors to 
attend. 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Not Sure Agree Strongly Agree 


O O O O O 
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6. Vines of Life promotes healthy lifestyles. 
Strongly Disagree Disagree Not Sure Agree Strongly Agree 


© O O O O 


7. [ have started to eat more fruits and vegetables since my participation in the garden. 
Strongly Disagree Disagree Not Sure Agree Strongly Agree 


O O O O O 


8. | met several new neighbors in the garden. 
Strongly Disagree Disagree Not Sure Agree Strongly Agree 


O O O O O 


9. J enjoy volunteering at Vines of Life. 
Strongly Disagree Disagree Not Sure Agree Strongly Agree 


O O O O O 


10. I would like to see more people getting involved in the garden. 
Strongly Disagree Disagree Not Sure Agree Strongly Agree 


eo) eo) O O O 


11. I hope to continue volunteering at least once a week at Vines of Life. 
Strongly Disagree Disagree Not Sure Agree Strongly Agree 


O ‘eo O O e) 


What is your age? 


l. under 18 
2s: 19-30 

3. 31-40 

4, 41-50 

ae 51+ 


What proximity do you live in relation to the garden location? 


1. less than | mile 
2. 1-2 miles 
3: 3-5 miles 
4. 6-8 miles 
5: 9+ miles 


Comments: 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 


|. What intrigued you about the Vines of Life Community Garden ministry at Hillcrest? 
Why did you get involved at VOLCG? 


2. How many days per week did you volunteer in the garden? 
3. What did you like most about VOLCG? What did you like least about VOLCG? 


4. How has VOLCG helped you with gardening? How has the garden benefitted you and 
your family? 


5. How has Vines of Life helped you with eating more fruits and vegetables? Can you tell 
me how many servings of fruits and vegetables did you eat before the garden and how 
about after your involvement with the garden? Have you noticed a change in your eating 
habits? 


6. In your experience, how has the garden created an atmosphere of welcome for people 
in the congregation and neighborhood? Would you help describe how the garden is an 
inviting place for everyone to join? 


7. In your opinion, how has the garden connected the church with the neighborhood? 


8. Who have you invited to the garden? And how many of them continue to participate 
and volunteer in the garden? Do they come out weekly, monthly? Explain. 


9. How has the garden allowed you to share with other people in the neighborhood and 
congregation? 


10. What motivates you to keep volunteering in the garden? Why do you invest so much 
of your time in the garden? 


11. What would you like to see added to the garden? What would you like to see happen 
in the next phase of the garden ministry? Any suggestions how to take the ministry to the 
next level? 


12. How do you think we can involve more youth from the neighborhood to participate at 
VOLCG? Any suggestions you might have to help increase more volunteer participation? 
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